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For the Companion. 


UP IN THE BELFRY. 


By Alice Robbins. 


It was a very pleasant visit, on the whole, | 


with one or two memorable exceptions. 


No one 


could be more delighted than Bertie Gray, when 


he found himself safely landed in Boston. 


The 


house in which Uncle Nat lived far exceeded 


his expectations 


He wrote home that it was a 


“pix double house’’—the orthography was not, 
perhaps, excusable, for he was twelve years old 
—“and next dvor to the most splendid church 
in the city, with a steeple forty feet high.” 

Bertie was a clever little fellow, and though 
somewhat countrified in his ways, as his cousins 
said, he was so good-natured and quick to learn 


that they enjoyed his visit very much. 


second night, to be sure, something 


The 
happened. 


Bridget, who was a light sleeper, thought she 
heard footsteps on the landing, and immediately 


arose. Something whisked by her in 
made its way stealthily down stairs. 


white and 


“Well, if Liver!’ exclaimed Bridvet, to her- 
self, “what’s the spalpeen afther? Sure, it’s the 
cousin from the country ;” and down she went, 


softly, after him. 


The boy made straight for the closet, in which 
his aunt had deposited a cream pie. Very coolly 
he found a knife and cut out a large slice, eat- 


ing it voraciously, and then another. 


could scarcely believe her eyes. 


Cook 


“Whatll tue mistress say, I wonner?” she 


muttered, and planted herself in His 


Way. Hé 


turned at last, having satisfied his appetite, 


looked at Bridget with a quiet and 


composed 


air,and walked by her “as unconcerned as ye 
plaze,” she remarked, when she told of it. 

The next day his aunt missed the cream pie, 
and wondered, as was natural, where it had 
gone. Cook was silent till all the boys had been 


interrogated except Bertie. 


“An’ sure, Mrs. Gay, I seed him wid me own 
eyes, an’ it was twelve to the full, an’ he comes 
down stairs, an’ I comes behind him, and he 
took the knife as if he’d known whereabouts 
every thing was, and he cut the pie and ate the 


two big slices himself. 
is, to be sure.” 


And it’s a quare boy he 


Mrs. Gay was troubled. Bridget had never 
told her an untruth to her knowledge, and she 
remembered how brazenly Bertie had looked on 
while she questioned her boys. Could it be pos- 
sible that the child was a thief—the innocent 
looking boy with his laughing blue eyes? She 
called him to her, and told him privately what 


the cook had said. 
looked indignant. 
“Indeed, aunt, do you think I’d 


His face flushed, and he 


do such a 


mean thing, or deny it if I did? I never saw the 
Pie—never got up after I went to bed. Mother 
never allowed me to eat pie or any thing after 
supper. More likely cook ate it herself, and 


then said I did it, the mean thing!” 
“Hush, Bertie, cook gets all the pie 


she wants. 


Inever knew Bridget to tell me an untruth.” 
“ . 
Well, she did, then,” said Bertie, boldly. “I 
never got up even at home and stole a pie; I 


never did such a mean trick in my 


hever ate two slices either.” 
oie 
“Well, well, never mind, we won’t 


life; and I 


talk about 


itany more;” but she did mind, and it worried 


and perplexed her for some time. 


Meanwhile, Bertie became a famous favorite 


With 


all his cousins; he was so willing, polite 


and energetic # little fellow that they were very 
much attached to him. It happened on one oc- 
casion that Henry, the eldest boy, hearing Ber- 
he express great admiration for a peculiar and 


expensive top, bought him one, and placed it 
way, intending to surprise him by presenting 
tto him. The time came, but the top was 
Everybody in the honse was questioned 


i 
gone. 


~no one had seen the top save Henry and his 


Mother, to whom he had shown it. 


te 
You saw me put it there yourself, 
mother?” 


“Yes,” was the reply. 


didn’t you, 


“I saw you put something there,”’ said Bertie, 
“but I didn’t know what it was. What kind of 
a top was it?” 

“One of those handsome tops you admired so 
much the other day,” said Henry, at which Ber- 
tie flushed, for he remembered his own extrava- 
gant praise, and it flashed across his mind that 
Henry might have bought it to give it to him. 
Mrs. Gay had her thoughts, but she kept them 
to herself. That afternoon when the children 
were all out she went up to Bertie’s room—the 
boy slept by himself. Opening his trunk, she 
lifted its contents one by one, and there was the 
top in the corner, at the bottom of the trunk, 
carefully wrapped up as she had seen it placed 
in the drawer. 

“What a wicked little fellow!” sheexclaimed, 
her face clouding; “and he denied ever having 
seen it. What shallI do? How can I hint to 
his mother this terrible fault? And yet she 
must be aware of it, for he is a practiced thief.” 

The woman was at her wits’ end, but she de- 
termined to expose the boy and his guilt. That 
night she called Henry to her. 

“My son, I found the top,” she said. 

“Did you?” His face beamed with pleasure. 
“Where did you find it? I spent all the money 
Thad to get it. Why, what’s the matter, mother?” 
he added, seeing her countenance change. 

“T’m sorry to tell you, Henry, that I found the 
top in your cousin’s trunk.” 

Henry looked aghast. 

“O no, mother; why, that’s dreadful!” 

“Yes, it is worse than the other matter, but 
here it is; keep it for a while.” 

That night she called Bertie in her own room. 

“Tt’s of no use to deny it,”’ she said, seriously, 
after a long talk with him, ‘I found this in your 
trunk.” 

The hoy grew pale. 

‘How did it get there?” he asked. 

“That you must know better than any of us.” 

“But I never saw the ball, and you don’t im- 
agine I would steal it?” 

“I found it, Bertic, in the bottom of your 
trunk, hidden out of sight,” she answered, 
sternly. 

“One of the boys put it there for fun,’’ said 
Bertie, unblushingly. 

“O no, that is impossible, for none of them 
knew it was in the house!” 

“Then the cook did~just as she ate the pie,” 
said Bertie, unflinchingly. 

“No one put it there but yourself,” said his 
aunt, with a stern voice and manner. “You 
might as well confess, Bertie, for I shall have to 
write and tell your mother.” 

“Write and tell mamma? O no, not that; let 
me go home; send me home to-day!” cried the 








UP IN THE BELFRY. 


neither lie nor steal,” he cried, in an agony of 
tears. “Don’t write her. Some one has played 
this cruel, wicked trick upon me. I have been 
very happy here, but now I want to go home.” 
His strange manner and apparent sincerity 
perplexed and distressed his aunt. In her heart 
she believed him guilty, and yet he had the air 
of entire innocence. What to do she did not 
know. 

“We will let the matter drop for the present, 
Bertie,” she said. “I am very sorry it has 
happened; I don’t know how to account for it, 
but let us hope that your innocence may be 
proved.” 

Bertie went away appearing thoroughly un- 
comfortable. He was moody all the evening, 
and did not join in the usual parlor amuse- 
ments. Mrs. Gay was quite as miserable as he 
was. She knew that Bertie was an only child, 
that his father, a clergyman, had trained him 


band, whose surprise and pain equalled her own. 


to think the boy was really guilty. 


the matter better rest where it is for 2 while.” 


swept heavily against the window-panes. 


locked the house securely. 


entered. 


“or he never could look like that.” 


the corner of the street, but two doors away 
stood a large church edifice. 


wall in his lower hall. 


listening, and drowsily preparing to sleep again 





boy, “‘she will believe me. She knows I would 


with the utmost care, and that he was the pride | 
and darling of his mother, who had often told her 
how much the boy was beloved by the whole par- 
ish. She talked it over that night with her hus- 


“There must be some trickery about it,’’ he 
said; “I think it would break my brother’s heart 
We must be 
very careful how we form our judgment, and 


The night had set in somewhat stormy. Now 
the wind blew almost a hurricane, and the rain 
Mr. 
Gay went his usual round, for it was late, and 
He was pale and 
disturbed, and could not bear the thought that 
his brother’s child should be even suspected. 
As he was going by Bertie’s room he turned and 


The boy was sleeping peacefully, and in the 
light that came from the hall looked so pure and 
innocent that his uncle stooped and kissed him. 

“That boy cannot be a thief,” he said, softly, 


It might have been an hour afterward that 
Mr. Gay was wakened out of a sound sleep. On 


As Mr. Gay was 
one of the officers of the church he had a dupli- 
cate key, which always hung ina niche of the 


“Tt seemed to me,” he said to himself, “that 
I heard the bell strike; can there be a fire?” 
The wind blew fiercely and beat the rain-drops 
heavily against the window. While he was 


the heavy tones of the great bell rang out, not 
evenly as if swung by skilled hands, but pitifully 
and irregularly, sounding inexpressibly solemn 
in the midst of the storm. 


“Tt seems to be struck by no mortal hand,” said 
Mrs. Gay. “I have been awake and listening 
for some time. What can it mean?” 

“What can it mean, indeed?” repeated Mr. 
Gay, as the loud, uncarthly jangle was repeated. 
“They will think it is fire, and fire would seem 
to be an impossibility on such a raging night as 
this.” 

Again and again the wild notes sounded. 
They could hear the neighbors opposite raise 
their windows; they could hear voices on the 
street. Mr. Gay rose and dressed himself. Pro- 
curing a lantern, he went down stairs and looked 
for the key. It was gone. Alarmed, he tried the 
doors; they were all open, or at least unlocked, 
the outer door swung on its hinges and ad- 
mitted the rain. More and more perplexed, he 
hurried out into the street, and on the steps of 
the church met the sexton, who had also heard 
the mysterious sounds. 

“We will go up together,” said Mr. Gay ; ‘‘per- 
haps the rope is fixed in some way that the 
wind moves it.” 

“No, sir,’ said the sexton, examining the bell 
rope, “‘there’s nothing changed here, but the 
rope is moving. There’s some one in the belfry.” 
By this time two night watchmen and one or 
two of the neighbors had joined them, and 
together they all went up stairs to the belfry. 
Every door was swinging wide open. One by 
one, headed by the guardians of the night, they 
mounted the swaying ladder that led to the bell 
tower. 

“There’s something here in white,” whispered 
the watchman, in an awed tone; “hold up the 
lantern.” Mr. Gay did so, revealing the features 
of poor little Bertie, quite pale and fixed ; and just 
at that moment, with both hands, and strength 
that no boy of his age in his natural senses 
could have exerted, he swung the heavy tongue 
and sent the iron reverberation abroad. 

There he stood, drenched to the skin, his white 
nightdress clinging to him, his feet bare and 
splashed with water where the wind had driven 
in the rain, his eyes wide open and full of @ 
wierd, exultant light. 

“T see,”’ said Mr. Gay, “the poor child is fast 
asleep, and don’t know a thing he is doing. 
Poor little fellow! And this is the solution of 
the mystery. He is a somnambuiist.” 

As carefully as he could Mr. Gay lifted the 
unconscious child, who made no effort to release 
himself, and carried him home, changing his 
dress and putting him into bed while he was yet 
asleep, so profound was his unconsciousness. 

All the household was sorry for the suspi- 
cions they had harbored against the poor boy, 
particularly his Aunt Gay, who could scarcely 
forgive herself. But Bertie was very happy to 
be acquitted, and slept after that where it was 
impossible to do himself harm, or to walk in his 
sleep without being watched. 


+o 


WILLIAM TELL. 

The old traditions rooted in the hearts of any 
people are hard to surrender. But historical 
study is making rough work with many of the 
most beautiful stories, whose truth was never 
before doubted. Prof. Kopp, of Lucerne, has 
investigated all the early Swiss records, and can 
find no trace of William Tell. He read an essay 
before the Historical Society of the Swiss Can- 
tons. An exchange says: 

,| He brought forward positive evidence to show 
that the received version of the events which led 
to the foundation of the Swiss Confederation 
were at variance with historical fact. His con- 
clusions were these: There never was a Land- 
vogt Gessler nor a William Tell. Tell never re- 
fused to lift his hat, never fired at an apple 
placed on his son’s head, although the very 
crossbow with which the deed was d6ne is exhib- 
»| ited at Zurich; he never crossed the lake of Lu- 
cerne in a tempest of wind and rain; he never 
boldly jumped upon the Tell-platte, never spoke 
his specch in the defile at Kusnach, and never 
shot the Landvogt. What is more, the inhabi- 
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tants of Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden never j 
met by night on the Ruth. Johannes von Mull-| 
er, the great historian, adopts the mythical sto- 
ry, and tells itin his history of Switzerland as 
if absolutely true; but the chroniclers of the pe- 
riod know nothing of William Tell, and the sto- 
ry appears for the first time a century and a 
half later. Kopp skilfully separates the legend- 
ary matter from the historical facts, and with 
the records in his hand estimated at their true 
value the fables which were first dressed up as 
historical narratives by Tschudi. Those who 
know with what affection the Swiss cling to the 
story of Tell and all the romantic incidents 
which belong to it will not deny that much per- 
sonal courage was required to say plainly to 
them that there was no truth in traditions so in- 
timately interwoven with all their thoughts and 
feelings, and with all their political institutions. 
Prof. Kopp displayed this courage, and the His- 
torical Society has based its inquiries on his 
labors. 


For the Companion, 
OUR TWO WAIPFS. 
By C. W. Flanders. 

One bright morning, as [ stood before my door 
admiring the beauty of the dewy fields, [ heard 
issuing from the hennery, not far off, a plaintive 
little m-e-w/ Surprised at this, (as there were 
no cats belonging to our establishment,) and not 
thinking it likely that a feline would add to the 
comfort of the hens, | tucked up my skirts and 
proceeded to wait upon the intruder, 

Arrived at the hennery, I stood on tiptoe, and 
looked through the slats, but there was no cat to 
be scen. [I was turning away to search else- 
where, when the plaintive “mew” was repeated, 
and LT caught sight of a forlorn little white kit- 
ten toddling toward me upon its four weak legs, 
as if to claim acquaintance and protection. 

“Dear me!” said 1; “where did you come 
from?” 

Kitty answered by hitching a little nearer, 
winking and blinking at me with her purblind 
eyes, and mewing more piteously than before. 
Of course sht was doing her best to tell me her 
little story of trouble, and [ translated her lan- 
guage as follows: 

“My mother lives over in the house with a cu- 
pola. She walks out every day, and perhaps 
you may have seen her promenading in your 
grounds. Mother and the cook had a falling 
out the other day, which resulted in the death of 
all my dear little brothers and sisters. Deter- 
mined to life if possible, mother 
caught me up by the neck, and scudded away 
to your yard, and hid me in this place, telling 
me it belonged to nice folks, who would not be- 
tray us.” 

There are people who pretend not to like com- 
pliments, but [am not one of those. Pleased to 
be so approached and trusted by the little crea- 
ture, I put my hand through the slats and said,— 

“Poor kitty! poor, forlorn, ugly little kitty, 
come right here to your best friend!’ 

Ilow weak it was! It toddled and pitched 
over, first upon its nose and then upon its side; 
but it managed to drag itself to the fence, where 
I took hold of it and eased it through as tender- 
ly as L could. Its little body was nothing but 
skin and bones, and when I lifted it up, it well- 
nich fell to pieces trying to lick my hands. 

But a cat has nine lives, they say; and this 
kitten, though evidently reduced quite to its 
ninth one, exhibited all the toughness of its 
race. When I carried it into the house, and set 
a saucer of milk before it, it was so weak that it 
tumbled into the saucer; but it managed to eat, 
nevertheless, and in a few hours so far recovered 
its strength as to walk very well. Before night 
it could follow me wherever I went, evidently 
not meaning to lose sight of its preserver. 

For the first night or two kitty was allowed to 
sleep in a box in the kitchen, but the third day, 
after it had been washed and dried, and decked 
out with a blue ribbon, it was introduced to a 
pretty Gothic dog-house, which had been fitted 
up for its especial accommodation. There was 
a soft bed in the corner, a white saucer for milk, 
a vlass dish for crumbs, and a modest barricade 
at the door, to wive strane dogs and cats to un- 
derstand that that tenement was not to let. 

One would suppose that a kitten so rescued 
and loaded with favors might have been satis- 
fied, obedient and happy. But I regret to say 
that it wasn’t. Just like some human beings 
that we meet every day of our lives, it wanted 
something better. It soon fell into the bad hab- 
it of gadding about, and really proved as per- 
verse as a sp@iled child. 

Well, one twilight, when T went to give kitty 
her supper and shake up her bed, and give her a 
gentle reprimand for her shortcomings through 
the day, I placed her soft face to mine, and pat- 
ted her on her back, and said,— 


save one 


“Now, pussy, mind that you do not leave this 
dog-house again after dark. We are having} 
frightful thunder showers almost every night, as 
you know; and you will surely come to grief if 
you are abroad when it rains!” 

Kitty kissed me, and promised as fairly as a 
kitten could to mind what I said. But when I 
had tucked her up in bed, and barricaded the 
door, and thought I had left her safe and con- 
tented, she crept out of the window and went 
her own naughty way! 

That night a fearful storm arose, and the 
wretched kitten perished in it. She was found 
dead the next morning under a lilac bush, where 
I suppose she had taken shelter. Whether she | 
was struck by lightning, or frightened to death 
by the thunder, or had her nine lives drowned 
out of her by the drenching rains, is an open 
question. But her disobedience was the cause 
of her death! 

“That’s what comes of having one’s own 
way,” said the gardener, as he tumbled her into 
ahole. “I know lots of folks that are just like 
her—always hankerin’ for what it aint best for 
them to have.” 

Some days later, a little bird that had taken 
its first lessons in flying, perhaps, was found 
fluttering in the grass beneath the dining-room 
window. We had heard it chirping all the after- 
noon, but, as it was the season when young 
birds are abundant, we did not heed the little 
plaints until they became too sharp to be mu- 
sical. Then we discovered that the mother-bird 
had grown tired of calling it, and gone to the 
woods with the rest of her brood, leaving this 
one to its fate. 

It was a golden robin in its pin feathers, and 
certainly it did not look as if it had inherited 
any of the beauty of its ancestors, being pretty 
much all bill and wings. We carried it into the 
house, and Taddy made a grass nest for it in my 
work-basket. Birdie sat in his new quarters 
awhile, chirping vocifcrously, tlren held up one 
leg and hopped around the table three times. 

We called a family council to decide what we 
should do with the orphan. Bridget, as usual, 
was the first to give her opinion. 

“Is it afther kapin’ it ye’ll be? Sure, an’ I’m 
the best lookin’ o’ the two, an’ I’m at yer ser- 
vice, if it’s somethin’ purty yer want.” 

“Preposterous!”’ said the male head of the 
house—referring to the bird, of course. 

“The cats and dogs will eat it all up, they 
will, if we let it go,” whimpered Taddy. 

“It is utter folly to rear birds when the trees 
are full of them, and one can’t sleep for their 
chattering of mornings,” said pater familias, 
looking rebukingly at Tad. 

After a good deal of discussion, we determined 
to keep the poor little waif over night and let it 
go free in the morning, when its mother would, 
perhaps, come to seek it again. " 

A bird-cage was improvised out of a hat-box, 
in which Taddy cut breathing-holes, and deposit- 
ed the grass nest, and lastly the ugly fledgling, 
that kept up its shrill yap! yap! and tried its | 
very best to get away. 

Early the next morning Taddy released the 
foundling from the hat-box and let it poise upon 
the rim, which it did without making any effort 
to fly away. In an hour or two he replaced it in 
the box, and went rolling his hoop in the gar- 
den. Meantime, the trees around were vocal 
with bird notes, and we waited to see if our waif) 
would recognize its parent’s note among the 
songsters, but it gave no sign. It seemed dis- 
pirited and heart-broken, and finally we released 
it again, and placed it in the sunshine on the 
top of the hat-box. 

As it balanced itself there, looking moodily 
out among the flowers, suddenly there came a 
sharp yap, yap, in the pine tree to the left of 
us that set every pin-feather on the poor fledg- 
ling’s ugly little body in a tremble of delight. 
Birdie fluttered forward a rod or two, and fell at 
the foot of the tree. 





It was the dear, faithful mother that had | 
called. Such a chattering as those two crea- 
tures set up! Taddy came flying round with his 
hoop, and stopped to listen. 

“T know what his mother is saying to him,” 
cried Taddy. 

“What is it, my son?” 

“She says, ‘O, you naughty thing, to go and 
get lost, and keep me awake all night! Your | 
paand [haven't slept awink! He’ll give it you | 
when I get you home! And your nice clean pin- | 
feathers all rumpled up that way!’ ” 

Then T called Taddy to me, and held the rogue 
close to my heart. 

“Taddy,” T said, “when the little kitten had | 
its own naughty will and ran away from us all 
it perished in the storm. When birdie would | 
have had its own way, too, we shut it up .ina| 
dark box, and kept it there many hours that 
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, doubt; but its life was saved by our prudence, 


and now it can enjoy sunshine, flowers and free- 
dom. 

“Which would you rather be, the kitten to 
have your own way, and let it lead you to ruin, 
or the birdie to be loved, and cared for, and— 
saved ?”” | 

Taddy held his head down for a moment, then 
looked up, with a question in his eye. | 

“Mother, is that what the Bible means when 
it says, ‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth’ ?” 

“Yes, something like that. And when it is’ 
dark, so dark that you cannot see the stars, re- 


| member that God has hedged you in for wise | 


ee —— 
| the dishes standing, and had not laid in the 
usual supply of wood over night, so that the 
| kitchen presented an aspect of untidiness that 
was of itself discouraging. 

“If she would only make the fire!” sicheg 
Ruth, as she stopped a moment and listened to 
the click, click of the tireless little instrument 
which she had grown so heartily to hate. “9 
dear! I wish I could die, or somebody woulq 
come and carry me off. I believe I would marry 
old Dea. Partlett, who likes mother so well, if] 
could only lead an easy life, and not feel tired 
all the time.” 

“You would, would you? Well, come along; 


purposes and your own salvation.” | Vil be glad enough to git you.” 
yee | Ruth stood like a statue, stunned and pale, 





| 

| 
For the Companion. 

THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. | 


“O mother, don’t!” 

“IT must, Ruth. It’s time for you to get up. 
Hear the clock,—just striking five,—and every | 
thing todo! There, she’s off again!” And she 
shook her once more. 

“T’m so sleepy!” groaned Ruth; “and it’s al-| 
mostdark. 0, if Ieould only rest alittle longer! | 
The washing was so heavy yesterday!” 

“Nothing to what I had to do when I was your 
age. Come, come, stop growling, and hurry on 
your clothes! I eannot get through my sewing 
this weck if you don’t help me; and you know, | 
Ruth, [ have your good at heart.” 

Ruth made a bitter face, and lifted her tired | 
head reluctantly from the pillow. | 

She was scarcely more than a child, slight in 
stature, only fifteen, but looking much older, for 
there seemed to be a perpetual shadow on her 
face. 

“T think mother is cruel,”’ she said, in a low | 
voice, as her mother left the room. ‘“There’s no | 
need for us to slave so. We have paid for the 
house, and when that was done she promised to 
have help and live easier. Now she has set her 
heart upon a better house, and a piano for me, 
and after that a few years at some academy. 
By the time that is all done, I shall be in my 
grave, that is whereI shall be. I hate sewing- 
machines!” 

She had said that every day for the last three 
months; and it did seem as if the girl had rea- 
son for her impetuous declaration; for ever since 
the sewing-machine had come, her mother had 
given neither time nor thought to any thing but 
tucking, embroidering and stitching. She found 
a good sale for all her work, and, as she was de- 
veloping in her later years an ambition that her 
nearest friends had not given her credit for, she 
was looked upon as a wonderfully thriving 
woman in the little town where she lived. 

“Tf hear she’s going to buy Mandy Green’s 
house,” said one old crone to another, as they 
munched their cold dinner among the tomb- 
stones after morning service one Sunday. 

“O, ves, she’s gittin’ up in the world; allers 
tryin’ for somethin’ better! It’s my opinion 
she’d as well let things be as they are. They do 
say she keeps that girl of hers at work like a 
slave. The child shows it in her face. They 
both on ’em look as if they slaved themselves to 
death. My son John begun that way. He put 
off marryin’ and just took on a heft that his 
shoulders wasn’t able to bear; ’n’ says I, ‘John, 
you’re jest goin’ to be an old man afore you’re a 
young one; ’n’ there’s Sophy working twice as 
hard as she would if she was your wife; ’n’ what’s 
the use? Here’s a home, and a tidy one; and 
there’s just land enough to keep you busy. If 
you wait three or four year more you’ll both on 
you, mebbe, be in your graves.’ 

‘Well, John had the sense to see it. He’d the 
sense to see that it’s better to take life easy, and 
go without some things; ’n’ he married Sophy, 
*n’ a good daughter she’s been to me. What’s 
the use o’ vettin’ worn out trying to better your- 
self, when so many blessin’s lay handy right in 
the road, ef you’ll only pick ’em up as you go.” 
And the good old woman brushed the crumbs 
from her ample lap, as she saw Ruth Blake com- 
ing; followed by her mother, a pale, careworn girl, 
—whose young face was already marked with the 
incipient wrinkles of maturity, when it should 
have been fresh, sunny, and full of dimples. 

But I am running a little away from my story. 


|On the morning of which I spoke at the begin- 


ning, Ruth rose with more reluctance than she 
had ever felt before. Work did not come easy 
to her, partly because she was not strong, and 
partly, her mother said, because she had no 
knack. She toiled and struggled where others, 
with more tact and foresight, would have gone 
sunnily on, so that things might almost have 
seemed to do themselves 

She had finished a heavy wash the morning be- 
fore, and, in trying to fold the clothes and iron 
all on the same day, had greatly overtaxed her 


| more so. 


for there, indeed, was the old hook-nosed deacon 
looking in at the window which she had opencd 
a few moments before to let the fresh air in, 
He had come to bring a small load of wood, and 
being near enough, had overheard the girl’s 
speech. 

“Come, missy, come along!’ laughed the old 
man. “O, you’re not quite so willing now you 
have the chance, eh?” 

“Are you in earnest?” she asked, 2 moment 


py? 


| after, throwing down an apronful of pine kin 
| dlings; “are you really in earnest?” 


“In airnest? Sure I am, then; never was 
I'd be glad to git you, as I said before, 
only I must send you to school first, and let you 
git a little larning. Then Tl fit the old house 
up, and buy a brand new piano, and any thing 


else you take a fancy to. Yes, yes, I’Jl marry 


| you right away, and then you can go to school 


as if you were my darter.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Kate, and marched into 
the next room. 

“Mother,” she said, quietly, and with a pale 
face, “I’m going to marry Dea. Partlett.” 

The machine stopped. Her mother turned 
round sharply, looking at her with a comical 
expression of mingled anger and mirth. 

“What do you say, Ruth?” 

“I’m going to marry Dea. Partlett, and go off 
with him; and he’s to send me to school, and 
treat me like a lady. I’m so tired of work, 
mother! It’s nothing but work from Monday 
morning till Saturday night; and he’s at the 
window waiting for me.” 

“You poor little foolish goose!”’ said her moth- 
er; but the pale face smote her heart even as she 
spoke. Suppose she was draining all the fresh- 
ness out of the child’s life, and for no other rea 
son than to gather together meney and land! 
For the moment she wanted to laugh and she 
wanted to cry, as she thought of the homely, 
gray - headed old deacon, and saw the child 
standing there, ready, in her blighted youth, ig- 
norantly to offer herself as a sacrifice. 

“Go tell the deacon to come here this evening, 
and we’ll talk about it,’”’ she said, in a low voice; 
“and take your time about the work. I'll come 
out and help you get breakfast.” 

Poor little Ruth went out, with eyes and heart 
full, to deliver the message. The deacon was 
throwing the wood off, and every now and then 
he would stop and laugh heartily to himself. 
When he was through he came to the window 
again. 

“Well, little woman,” he said, ‘‘are you all 
ready to go?” 

“Mamma says she would rather talk to you 
about it this evening if you will come,” said 
Ruth. 

“All right, then. Vl be sure to come; and 
here’s a posy I brought from my garding at 
home. There’s bushels of ’em there, waiting for 
somebody to pick. Good-morning. [I'll be over 
to-night.” 

Ruth stood watching him till he was out of 
sight, stood looking at the long, dun-colored 
road, the blue hills in the distance, the farm- 
houses, the fields, and the river afar off, while 
the old man laughed all the way home, occa- 
sionally saying, ‘Poor little creater, I do believe 
she was in dead airnest, and it’s time her motl- 
er had a talking to. She’s a pretty little gal, 
and I'd like right well to have her at the old 
house if her mother consents. She’s as nice 4 
little darter as a poor, lonely old man might be 
glad to see a blooming under his eyes.” 

Ruth was wakened from her reverie by the 
crackling of the fire. There was her mother 
putting the kettle on. 

“T can do the rest,” she said, going forward. 

“No, lie down on the lounge. Your eyes look 
heavy. Does your head ache?” 

Ruth confessed that it did—that it ached hard. 

“Then go lie down, and Pll call you by-ant- 
by. Off with you!” and she opened the door 
with a smile. Ruth went to her room and lay 
down with a little shiver, and it was long before 
she closed her eves, but when she did, she slept 
and slept; waking only once to find the room 





strength. 


To do this extra work, she had left, very dark, and going right to sleep again 
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day’s rest probably saved her from a fever, for| ‘What shall we do!” I exclaimed, in a great aimed and snapped a second time. We began to! At last, just as the midnight twilight was redden- 
| ing the north, they gave a whoop, and started off. 


when she roused hersclf again, there was a light 
shining through the open door. It was evening. 

“Mother!” she called, springing up from the | 
bed, and her mother came in, looking so fresh | 
and almost pretty, in her new black dress, with 
a bright ribbon at her throat! 

“Q mother, I feel so much better! Please tell | 
old Dea. Partlett ’'ve changed my mind. How 
silly I was!” 

“Very well, Ruth,” was the reply; “but have 
you had sleep enough ?” 

“Yes; the burning pain is all gone, and to- | 
morrow I can go to work again,” was her reply. | 

Dea. Partlett came, and Ruth sat in the kitch- | 
en roasting apples while he stayed, and almost | 
longing to hear the click, click of the busy ma- | 
chine. How she laughed at herself when she} 
thought of her morning’s experience! “Never | 
mind; mother will tell him I was tired and sick, | 
and a little bit ungrateful. I’d rather work my 
hands off than marry him! And what did he 
say?” she asked, as the front door shut, and her | 
mother came cut with a strangely thoughtful | 
look. 

“He said a good many things, my dear.” 

“Was he very much disappointed? He’s such 
a good old man!’ 

“Not very much,” her mother replied, with a 
cnrious smile; “but he wished me to ask you 
how you would like him for a father.” 

“Q mother! Why, ever and ever so much!” 
And she threw her arms about her mother’s 
neck. “He’s the kindest, dearest old deacon!”’ 

And so it came to pass that the deacon mar- 
ricd Ruth’s mother, and Ruth, to her immense 
satisfaction, became the deacon’s daughter. The 
good old man did his best by her. She was sent 
to school, and made rapid progress in her stud- 
ies. The “brand new piano” was bought, and 
the child’s happiness was complete. The old 
deacon used sometimes to laugh as she flitted 
like a sunbeam about the house, and made it 
beautiful, summer and winter, with flowers or 
gay leaves, at the recollection of the time when 
she was so willing to go off with him. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that,” he would say, “T’d 
never had the courage to ask her mother to give 
the little girl to me for a daughter.” 
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For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A 8TORY OF THE LABRADOR. 


By C, A. Stephens. 
CaapTer XI. 


The Strange Bareheaded Men— The Chase— 
We Climb up a Crag—The Savages Attack Us 
with Stones and Arrows—Jack Throttles One 
of Them—No Water—A Day and a Night on 
the Crag. ’ 


When Larry first exclaimed that the moving ob- 
jects on the distant ledges were men, mpy heart gave 
athrob for joy! But when he said they were sav- 
ages, I could not help a feeling of apprehension and 
fear. 

“Can’t you remember what the geography said 
about the folks who live in Labrador?” Larry asked, 
with another anxious look through the spy-glass. 
“Did it say they were Indians, or white folks?” 

I was unable to recall what it said, or whether it 
mentioned the subject at all; but I had an idea that 
they were a rough, rude people. 

“Now if they are not savages we ought to join 
them!” exclaimed Larry, in great perplexity; “but 
if they are, we must keep out of their way, if we 
can! What do you think? Take the glass and look 
at them!” 

They were a bad-looking gang, certainly; bare- 
headed, as Larry had said, and their clothes hada 
savage appearance. “As nearly as I could discern, 
they had spears in their hands. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Larry. 

So still and clear was the air that morning that we 
could hear them talking. They were lower down 
on the opposite ridge than we, so that they must 
have been nearly three-fourths of a mile away. 

Larry took the glass. Just then Jack heard their 
Voices, and catching sight of them, gavea growl and 
4 fierce, loud bark. That was about the only ill-turn 
the poor fellow ever did us. In a moment the men 
stopped and looked. We were standing out in clear 
Telief against the sky, on the summit ledges of the 
ridge, with the sun full upon us. I dare say they 
caught the glitter of the spy-glass. 

“Hush! Shut up, Jack!” exclaimed Larry, drop- 
Ping flat upon the ground. ‘Down, Skip! Get out 
of sight!” 

- I, also, dropped upon the ground, and we both lay 
still. There was a moment's silence, then a distant 
shout of surprise—a strange, outlandish cry! 

“They have seen us!” Larry cried out. ‘“O Jack! 
Why couldn’t you have kept still! Peep up, Skip, 
and see if they are coming!” 

Traised my head cautiously. They were standing 
still, looking. Perhaps they saw me; for a moment 
later another barbarous shout arose, and I saw them 
Start to run down the ledges toward us. 

; “They are coming, Larry!” I cried, jumping to my 
eet. 





fright. ‘They'll murder us, Larry! Let's run!” j 
For a second Larry l.2sitated. 
“Well, run!” he said. ‘‘Up the ridge as fast as 

youcan! We may get out of their way by running 

and keeping out of sight!” 

I snatched up my bow and srrows and hurried up 
the ridge to the right. Glancing over my shoulder, | 
I saw Larry coming. He had the pail. Jack was | 
racing at his side.. They soon closed up with me. 

It must have been a mile before we stopped to get 
breath. 

“Hold up!” Larry ejaculated. “Let’s wait—just 
abit. This pail is heavy. Let’s get behind this 
rock and wait a minute.” 

We crouched out of sight and lay panting and 
listening. 

Pretty soon there came another shouting from the 
ravine on the west side of us, and it was answered 
from the top of the ridge at some distance. 

“They’ve crossed the ledge where we were when 
they saw us!”’ Larry exclaimed. “And a part of them 
are following up the hollow to cut us off!” 

We jumped up and ran again. It was more rocky 

here. The ridge-top was set with huge granite 
boulders, and the ledges were more broken and pre- 
cipitous. We crooked in and out among them. All 
at once we came to a place where the ridge was steep 
on both sides, and blocked in front by great rocks. 
“Back, Skip!” Larry shouted. ‘“Wecan’t get any 
farther this way. Back, and go round!” 
We turned to run down the side of the ridge to 
get past the high rocks. On both sides it was very 
ledgy and precipitous. We ran along, looking for a 
place to get down, when there came a dreadful yell, 
and we saw three of the savages running upon the 
ridge, not twenty rods off! 
“We're caught!” groaned Larry. ‘They’ll have 
us now, Skip—unless, (with a quick, despairing glance 
around,) unless we can climb those high rocks! 
Try it!’ he screamed, in an almost frantic voice. 
“Try it quick—for your life!” 
They were rough, ragged rocks, rising twenty or 
twenty-five feet, not quite perpendicularly to be 
sure, but they seemed nearly so. We sprang to the 
foot of them. Larry caught my bow and arrows out 
of my hand, and threw them, with his own, to the 
top. Then he lifted the pail up. All this in the 
shortest possible time. 
How I climbed up that rock I can scarcely tell. 
I remember scrambling for my life—clinging and 
scratching with my nails, to keep hold. Larry was 
in advance and gave me a pull that brought me to 
the top. Jack howled, dolefully, to be left behind. 
Hearing the savages close behind, he made a rush, 
got back past them and ran down into the hollow. 
Seeing us go up the rocks the savages raised another 
shout, and shot several arrows with bone heads, 
which came hurtling past us; for they, too, had 
bows—better ones than ours, I expect. 
“Down, Skip!’ Larry cried out to me. 
We crouched and glanced about us. The rock up 
which we had climbed proved to be the side of an 
abrupt crag. The top of it where we stood extend- 
ed back fsr five or six rods; then fell off steeply ina 
series of jutting ledges for thirty or forty feet. On 
both sides it was too precipitous to be climbed. 
“Get stones!” Larry exclaimed. ‘Big ones—any 
thing you can throw! If we can only keep’em from 
climbing they can’t harm us. Be cool, Skip!” 
But I was any thing but cool! I was scared half 
to death and trembled all over. Seeing Larry with 
his bow at the top of the rocks, the three who 
had chased up to within a few rods of the bottom 
halted, and a great yar-yar-ing arose. We heard 
Jack barking down in the ravine; and ina few mo- 
ments four other savages came up in sight and ran 
along where the first three stood. 
They were strange-looking beings, dressed in fox- 
skins and bear-skins, with the hair out. Their faces 
were hideous, and seemed unnaturally broad, and 
flat, and greasy. Their dull black hair was long and 
matted. I never saw so dirty and beastly-looking 
objects in human shape. 


[These were, undoubtedly, Esquimaux. The Es- 
quimaux of Labrador are divided into two tribes, 
viz., the Shore Esquimaux, who are partially civil- 
ized, and live in villages with the Moravian mission- 
aries, and the inland Esquimaux, who inhabit the 
hill country of the interior. As late as 1860 these 
latter were constantly at war with those on the sea- 
board. Captives were tortured, and many Europe- 
ans, from time to time, lost their lives. ‘The dread- 
ful Richmond Bay massacre is thought to have been 
the work of these savages. Skip speaks of them as 
“Indians,” though the Esquimaux and the red Ind- 
ian are distinct races.] 


Such a yelling and yar-yar-ing I never heard! 
Then they brandished their spears, and danced about 
with ferocious gestures. 

One of them had a gun, taken, no doubt, from 
some murdered white man. 

“Look out for him!” Larry said. 

“Do you suppose it is loaded, or that he knows 
how to fire it?’ I asked, for I noticed that it was 
very rusty. 

“Don’t know; perhaps he does,”’ Larry said. 
any rate, we better watch his movements.” 

One of them came almost to the bottom of the 
rocks, but, on Larry’s bending his bow, he darted 
back, and-they again set up a scream. Presently the 
one with the gun began to handle it in a way that 
made us think it might be loaded. He cocked it, 
and seemed to be looking to the priming. It wasa 
flint-lock gun of the old fashion. 

The others were picking up stone, and brandish- 
ing their lances. By-and-by the savage with the 
gun pointed it suddenly at us. We crouched. He 
snapped; it didn’t go. One of the others threw a 
stone, which came whizzing over our heads, 
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think he was doing it to frighten us. 
At the third trial, however, the priming flashed, 





but the piece hung fire for a second or two, then | hope as they went away down the long ridge. 


went off with a loud bang! We heard the ball, slug, | 
or whatever it was, buzz over us. But the savage | 
got the worst of it. The gun kicked him over. | 
“Don’t mind it,” Larry said, for the report made | 
me start considerably. ‘‘We haven’t much to fear | 
from such shooting as that!” 
But imriediately after the gun had gone off, the | 
rest began throwing stones, shooting arrows, and | 
charging up with their spears. A perfect shower of | 
stones rained down all about us. One hit me on the 
right shoulder. It pained me considerably, and I 
couldn’t help crying out with pain. Then I heard 
Larry’s bow snap, and a great yell arose. 








It was all so confusing and frightful that I hardly 
knew what I was about. Indeed, the first thing I 
well remember after that was hearing a rattling 
noise behind me. 

“One of them is climbing the rocks on the back 
side!’ Larry shouted tome. “Run, Skip, with your 
bow, and beat him down! Don’t let him get up!” 

I ran back to the brink of the jutting ledge. AsI 
came up, I saw the fingers of the savage reach over 
and grasp the edge of the rocks. With my arrow- 
head I struck him upon the knuckles. He let go that 
hand, but immediately reached up the other, and 
drew his head and shoulders above the rock. Icould 
hear Jack barking and growling beneath. That 
gave me courage, and I struck the savage over the 
head with all my might. He yelled at me, but I re- 
peated the blow, smiting him on the face. I know it 
sounds savage and almost cruel to read of such 
things; but I was defending, as I thought, my life. 
I then struck him with the knife-blade till he let go, 
and tumbled back over the rocks. Then I heard Jack 
growling ferociously, and immediately there arose a 
great noise, as of atussle. Jack was worrying him. 
Auxious to see the fight, crept up to look over, 
when a stone struck me between the shoulders from 
behind, and knocked me forward, almost over his 
side of the rock. A dizzy, sick feeling ran through 
me with the shock, and I remember nothing for a 
minute. 

Then I heard the savages shouting, and staggered to 
my feet. Larry was throwing stones, and dodging 
the arrows and stones thrown by the savages. Just 
then a spear, with a very long handle, came darting 
up, barely missing Larry’s back as he stooped to pick 
upastone. It struck close to me. I seized it, and, 
as well as I could for my dizziness, went to help him. 

“Have you driven him down?” Larry exclaimed, 
letting a stone fly. 

“Yes, and Jack has throttled him.” 

At that, Larry hurrahed, and, catching the spear 
out of my hands, shook it menacingly at the savages 
in front. 

Seeing him so well armed, they stopped shooting 
their arrows, and drew off a little. 

By-and-by they went down, and round to the oth- 
er side of the rocks. We kept facing them, with the 
spear and stonesin ourhands. Jack retreated before 
them, but prowled about at a distance. We could 
not see any thing of the savage who had fallen over 
the ledges. 

After going round the crag, the savages came to 
the front again, and sat down to watch us, 

I was very thirsty from the effects of our run, and 
the stone which had hit me. There was no water. 

Iasked Larry whether he thought they meant to 
starve us, if they couldn’t get at us any other way. 

“Can’t tell,” said he; ‘but I hardly think they will 
attack us again—unless others come and join them. 
They aint very large men, you see. There aint one 
of them more than five feet tall.” 

What Larry said of their height was true, but they 
were thick and stout. ; 

[The Esquimaux men are rarely five feet tall. An 
average American youth of sixteen would match 
them in physical strength.] 

Presently we heard Jack bark again, and saw him 
off at some distance beyond the savages, the sail stil! 
hanging to his side. 

One of the savages ran after him with his spear. 
Jack retreated before the spear-head, growling and 
showing his teeth. 

Hour after hour dragged by, and there we stood on 
our defence. 

“One thing makes me hope they won’t stay a great 
while,” Larry said; ‘they have nothing to eat.” 

Yet through all that long afternoon, till after sun- 
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We watched them with feelings of mingled fear and 
Larry 
then gathered up the pail and the arrows. 

“Let’s get away from here,” he said, “before they 
find help and come back!” 

We carefully let ourselves down from the rocks, 
Jack came running to us, full of delight. We did 
not stop to rebind the sail on his back; but Larry 
took it in one hand and the pail in the other, 

The savages carried off one of our bladed arrows; 
the other I found not far from where they had stood 
so long. 

We hurriedly descended into the hollow to the 
west of the crag, and hurried away as fast as we 
could. 

a 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
BOSTON. 


The Way Collection is the name given toa 
large collection of curiosities from the tombs of 
Thebes. It was known in England as the Hay 
Collection, and as such was exhibited in Syden- 
ham Palace, where it was offered for sale. It 
was purchased by an American agent in London 
for Samuel A. Way, a wealthy merchant of Bos- 
ton, and arrived in this country about two years 
azo. It is now on exhibition at the Boston Ath- 
enum, but is designed for the new Art Museum 
soon to be erected in this city. With one excep- 
tion itis the only valuable collection of Egyp- 
tian antiquities in the country. 

The mummies in the collection are more than 
8000 years old. A part of the curiosities cer- 
tainly date 1400 years before the Christian era, 
and may be of greater antiquity. The curiosi- 
ties, besides the mummies, are, for the most part, 
such sacred objects as the Egyptians were accus- 
tomed to inter with the dead. 

At the date assigned to these relics, (1400 B. 
C.,) Egypt had in point of power and wealth 
arisen to an unexampled height. Thebes, the 
magnificent, reigned the queen city of all the 
earth, the golden wings of her palaces rising 
above her hundred gates, her colossi standing 
apart on the plain, and the mysterious Memnon 
mingling its music with the flow of the Nile. 





Rameses was on the throne. The temples at 
Thebes are still covered with accounts of his vie- 
tories. Te was the Sesostris of ancient history, 
and the period in which he flourished has well 
been styled the Augustan age of Egypt. The 
Nile was a continuous row of prosperous cities, 
magnificent temples and royal palaces. 

Moses and Aaron had but recently died. The 
Israclites had but just completed the conquest 
of Canaan. The rise of victorious Sparta, the 
overthrow of luxurious Tyre, the grandeur of 
Babylon and the glory of Jerusalem were things 
yet to come. 

The curiosities in the Way Collection so 
abound with sacred emblems, and are so associ- 
ated with religious rites and traditions, that we 
must speak briefly of the religious views of the 
ancient Egyptians concerning the state of the 
soul, before we proceed to describe them. 

When Moses went out of Egypt to receive the 
Oracles of God and to found the nations prom- 
ised to Abraham, he left behind many imperfect 
impressions of religious truth. The Egyptians 
believed that Osiris, the god of eternal life, would 
judge the soul at death, would reward what was 
good and punish what was evil, and at some fu- 
ture period would send the spirit back again to 
reanimate the body. Hence the dead were sur- 
rounded by tablets, images, papyri and various 
emblems, on all of which were inscribed prayers 
to Osiris, and their bodies were preserved with 
scrupulous care, 

The most prominent objects in the Way Col- 
lection are, of course, the mummies. These, 
as we saw them, are six jn number. They were 
originally richly painted, and, for the most part, 





set, (eleven o’clock,) they watched us, occasionally 
throwing a stone, or shooting an arrow. 
What T suffered for want of water that long day I 








Larry sprang up. 


The savage picked at his priming, and after a while 








never can half express! 


distinetly retain their coloring. The faces of 
| the male figures are colored with red, the fe- 
male figures with yellow, and the face of one of 
these figures, supposed to be a pricste’s, is gild- 
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ed. Upon them are hieroglyphics, as yet unde- 
ciphered; there are pictures upon their feet, and 
on one of the cases is inscribed a supposed 
prayer to Osiris. 

The cases and coverings have all been broken 
open. Robbing the tombs of Thebes has long 
been one of the industries of Egypt. Every 
mummy is searched for its jewels as soon as it 
is discovered. 

They illustrate the curious art of embalming in 
all of its known details. To accomplish this art 
the Egyptians removed the viscera and filled the 
body with bitumen and spices, after which they 
enveloped it in linen bandages, sometimes a 
thousand yards in length. The vitals were em- 
balmed in spices, and were deposited in four 
vases; the first of which contained the stomach; 
the second, the small intestines; the third, the 
heart and lungs; and the fourth, the liver. 





Fig. 3. 


Certain genii, or minor deitics, were supposed 
to protect these four parts of the viscera, and the 
cover of each of the four vases bore the image 
of the deity who was believed to preside over 
the part that it contained. The vases were 
sometimes very rich, but were generally made 
of common stone. They were usually inscribed 
with hicroglyphics. 

“The cartonage having sealed up the body and 
the spices, was richly painted and gilded, and 
inscribed with hicroglyphics. The whole was 
then deposited in two or more wooden coffins, 
ornamented like the cartonage, and bearing 
upon its cover, in relief, the image of the mum- 
my, the outer coffin being called the sarcopha- 
gus. 

In Fig. 1 we give an illustration of one of these 
mummies, and its outer and inner coffins, which 
are the most striking objects in the collection. 
Fig. 2 is the lid of the coffin, with the raised rep- 
resentation of the mummy it covered. The hie- 
roglyphics on the mummy are black, and are 
painted on a bright yellow surface, running ver- 
tically from the breast to the feet. 

Fig. 8 represents the mummy of a supposed 
priestess, richly painted, and inscribed with nu- 
merous hieroglyphics. 

In the cases where the cartonage that envel- 
ops the body has becn badly broken, the form of 
the mummy may be seen. It seems to have 
fallen away somewhiut from the cartonage. We 
touched the head of one of these mummies 
through the cartonage, not certainly with any 
expectation of gaining information thereby, but 
from a desire to realize the fact that we had 
touched the body of a man who lived 8000 years 
aro. 

Figs. 4, 5,6 and 7 represent vases containing 
the viscera. They are about a foot in height, 
are very light, and as they are arranged along 
the shelves look very stiff and unique. 





Fic. 4. 


Fia. 5 


The covers of these vases, which, with their 
deep markings and bold features, at once excite 
the curiosity of the visitor, are images of the 
heads of the genii of the Amenthe, which, ac- 
cording to Egyptian astrological lore, were a 
hawk, a dog, a jackal and a human face. The 
face on the vase represented in the cut is decid- 
edly Egyptian, and has its peculiar beauties as 
a work of art. These vases were deposited with 
the mummy in the tomb. 

Among the most interesting relics in the col- 
lection is a cabinet crowded with porcelain ima- 
ges, and figures in wood and stone, which, like 





the vases, were deposited with the dead. (Fig. 8.) 
They are of different sizes, many of them being 
mere toys. Most of those made of porcelain are 
of a deep purple color, and are inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, probably prayers to Osiris. They 
may have been thrown into the tombs by the 
friends of the deceased much as we offer flowers. 
The smaller images are sometimes found in the 
folds of cloth enveloping the mummy 





Fic. 6. 


Fia. 7. 


Probably the reader will ask, as we did at first, 
How does it happen that the coffins and images 
of wood have been so long perfectly preserved ? 
Egypt, though the place where Joseph gath- 
ered corn, “as the sands of the sea,” has a dry 
atmosphere, and owes her fertility solely to the 
overflow of the Nile. For this reason wood in 
that country, if kept dry, will not decay forcen- 
turies. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
fires of a manufactory recently established on 
the Nile are fed by cedar coffins more than 2000 
and perhaps 3000 years old. 


Ott 


Fig. 8. 


These vases and images are, for the most part, 
such as were known at the time of Moses, and 
resemble those relics of even greater antiquity, 
which were deposited in the hills and grottos of 
Thebes, behind the Memnonium. If they are 
less ancient, they are counterparts of the relics 
of the greatest antiquity to be found in the Brit- 
ish and European museums. 


“And thou hast walked about —how strange the 
story! 
In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 


H. BurTerworta. 
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LITERARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


It has been announced that Vice-President 
Wilson has returned to his home in Natick, 
Mass., and that he proposes remaining there for 
some months, in order to labor on the second 
volume of his history of slavery in this country. 
The first volume of this work was published in 
the spring of 1872. 

The position of Vice-President imposes very 
few duties upon the person who holds it, and 
leaves him leisure for literary pursuits, if his 
tastes lead him to useit in that way. During 
the sessions of Congress he has little to do ex- 
cept to preside over the Senate; and even that 
office, to some extent, can be thrown upon the 
President whom the Senate always chooses from 
its own number. Between sessions he has prac- 
tically no public duties to perform. 

His salary, ten thousand dollars a year, makes 
avery satisfactory income, especially if a man 
has to work only a small part of the year to earn 
it, and if he may honestly, and without injury 
to the public business, neglect even the few du- 
ties he is, in a general way, expected to perform. 
Itis not strange, therefore, that several of our 
Vice-Presidents have occupied their leisure in 
literary pursuits, and that some of them should 
have ranked high as writers. 

John Adams, the first Vice-President, was a 
prolific writer. Many of his productions have 
been published by his grandson, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, who edited them. They fill ten 
octavo volumes, being prefaced by a life of the 
author. There is much vigorous matterin them, 
and much of it has a lasting interest. 

Mr. Jefferson, the next Vice-President, holds a 
high place in literature, but mainly from his 
correspondence. His “Notes on Virginia” is a 
work of value. As the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence he occupics a position 
among political authors that is quite without a 
parallel. 

Aaron Burr was not an author, in the strict 
sense of the term. His correspondence has been 
published, however, and perhaps that entitles 











claim can be mace for the next three Vice-Presi- | seems more like a huge washbowl than any thj 


dents,— George Clinton, Elbridge Gerry and 
Daniel D. Tompkins, though all of them were ed- 


ucated men, and enjoyed ordinary literary work. | 


John C. Calhoun, who succeeded Mr. Tompkins, 
was a fine scholar. He read much, and wrote 
not a little. Six volumes of his works have been 
published, and others remain in manuscript. 

Martin Van Buren was a prolific writer. 
Some of his works have been published, and 
others are promised. Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
Vice-President from 1887 to 1841, was not a lit- 
erary man in any sense of the term. John Ty- 
ler, who was elected Vice-President, but who be- 
came President om the death of Harrison, a 
month after the inauguration, was a man of cul- 
ture, but not an author. George M. Dallas, 
Vice-President from 1845 to 1849, was a literary 
man, and some of his works have been pub- 
lished since his death. 

Of the next six Vice-Presidents—Fillmore, 
King, Breckinridge, Hamlin, Andrew Johnson 
and Colfax, the last only can be regarded as a 
literary man. Mr. Colfax’s claim to be ‘so 
ranked rests on his long connection with the 
newspaper press, and on a single book of trav- 
els. Mr. Wilson will perhaps hold as high a 
position in letters as hedoes in politics. He has 
already written several minor works, but his 
fame will rest upon that on which he is now en- 
gaged, both because it is well done, and because 
it treats of one of the greatest conflicts of his- 
tory. e 


THE RAINBOW’S COLORS. 


A ravelled rainbow overhead 

Lets down to earth its varying thread; 
Leve’s blue, joy’s gold, and fair between 
Hope’s shifting light of emerald green. 
With either side in deep relief, 

A crimson pain, a violet grief. 

And be thou sure, what tint soe’er 

The broken rays beneath may wear, 

It needs them all, that, broad and white, 
God’s love may weave the perfect white. 
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THE MODOC INDIANS. 

A great many Americans must have asked 
themselves lately, how does it happen that a 
very few Indians have been able to meet and de- 
feat large bodies of trained soldiers, armed with 
the best weapons, and led by skilful officers? 
We find it hard to realize that a mere handful of 
Indians can bid defiance to the forces of the 
whole United States. 

Yet ft is no new thing for a few desperate men 
to hold out against great armies. History tells 
us that Leonidas, with three hundred men, de- 
fended the Pass of Thermopyle against a Per- 
sian army, under Xerxes, numbering two mil- 
lion men. In the French and Indian war, that 
preceded the American Revolution, a large force 
of the best British soldiers, under Gen. Brad- 
dock, was utterly routed and put to flight by a 
few Indians. Even now the Cuban revolution- 
ists, numbering but a few hundreds, are success- 
fully resisting, as they have already resisted for 
more than four years, all the soldiers whom 
Spain can send against them. 

There are several causes for the success of the 
Modoc Indians, who are now fighting our troops 
in California. They are fighting for their lives. 
Every man of them knows that he is an outlaw. 
For this reason they are both cautious and reck- 
less. Trained for the kind of fighting they choose, 
they have a quick eye, a keen sense of hearing 
and a steady hand. Their long practice teaches 
them just where and how to conceal themselves, 
and when their rifles, pointed from behind rocks 
or bushes, cover a man, it is sure death to their 
victim. Our men, on the other hand, are drilled 
to fight in an open field. They have none of the 
advantages of the Indians, and to run the risk 
of being shot down suddenly, without seeing the 
enemy, is a terrible strain upon the courage. 

But the chief cause of the success of the Modoc 
Indians is the peculiar character of the coun- 
try where they have taken refuge. It is called 
Lava-Bed Camp, but there is no lava there, and 
there never wasany. It is a wild, desolate place, 
full of rocks, caverns and Jow brush. The 
formation is said to be somewhat like that of 
Fingal’s Cave, of which a thousand pictures 
have been made. The Modocs are too wise to 
collect in large numbers. They scatter them- 
selves through this remarkably favorable battle- 
ground in small parties. Hidden behind rocks, 
concealed in caves, or burrowing like rabbits in 
the scanty earth, they await the coming of our 
soldiers into their places of ambush, and then 
shoot them down with little risk to themselves. 

A writer in the San Francisco Chronicle gives 
the following description of one of the camps 
of these Indians, and also of some of their lead- 
ers, as he saw them before the murder of Gen. 
Canby, which will be of interest to our readers: 


The principal portion of the camp is situated in a 
huge opening or widening of the ravine, of perhaps 


him to be ranked asa literary man. No such, an acre in area. On all sides of this opening, which 
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else, the natural wall rises a hundred feet or more: 
but it is easily scaled, for the inner side is inclingg’ 
and the rocks are sharp and jut out all over it, : 

Once in this basin, there is but one open way out 
and that is by the trail we entered. There are other 
ways out, but they are by tunnels leading to the 
many caves or sink-holes in another part of the lava. 
bed. To the west of the basin is a flat, table-like sup. 
face of lava, extending from the very summit of its 
rim clear back for more than a mile. 

In this level place are the sink-holes or caves formeg 
thousands of years ago, perhaps in the cooling of this 
immense body of moltenearth. The openings of the 
holes are very small; indeed, one does not see them 
until he has almost fallenin. But they widen as the 
go down, and, their sides being sloping, one can pick 
his way to the bottom without difficulty. 

Most of these caves are connected with each other 
and with the larger basin by subterraneous passages 
so that one can go for half a mile in the bed without 
coming to the surface at all. This is of incalculable 
benefit in defending the stronghold, for one man cay 
—— one hundred at bay almost anywhere ip jt 
wit _ fear of being smoked out or having retregt 
cut off. 

After supper, which, by the peas was shared with 
a keen relish by about a dozen naked Indian babies, 
Bogus Charley came and said he would conduct us to 
Capt. Jack. So the whole party —- up their 
blankets and followed. Charley led the way right 
up one side of the basin, through a little trail not 
easy of ascent by unpracticed feet, and across the 
level place about fifty yards, when we came suddenly 
to the mouth of a pit-hole, at least forty feet deep, 
The hole inclined as it led downward, and at the bot. 
tom widened and formed a perfect cave, extending 
under the rock at least fifty feet. At the mouth of 
the cave proper, but yet thirty or forty feet below the 
surface, a piece of canvas was stretched. 

This was Capt. Jack’s front door, and the cave be. 
hind it was his abiding place—the place of the Mo. 
doc King. Behind the canvas we could see a bright 
fire burning, and nearly the whole tribe encircled 
around it, ready for the talk, which they knew wag 
tocome. The descent into the cave was somewhat 
perilous, but, by a vigorous clinging to the rocks, 
and careful stepping, we managed to reach the can. 
vas. Then, Loge | that back, we stood in the 
presence of Capt. Jack. 

It was easily seen that he was sick. His eyes wer 
dull, cheeks emaciated, and he was so weak he could 
not stand, but remained reclining on a huge pile of 
bearskins, with his two wives by his side. Mr. Steele 
went up to him and shook hands with him warmly, 
as did the rest of the oo. Then, passing complete. 
ly around the circle, all shook hands with the entire 
tribe. This ceremony lasted several minutes, and, 
when finished, we were furnished seats in the circle, 
near Capt. Jack. 

Capt. Jack was the central figure, and attracted 
most attention. He is astern, dignified - looking 
man, not over thirty, though he looks older. He 
has a good head, though, like all Indians, the fore. 
head is low. His complexion is dark, the pure cop 
per color, and his eyes are black, full and piercing, 
His hair is Jong, hanging down to his shoulders, and 
he is, of course, destitute of all beard. His mouth is 
large, and its shape indicates firmness, determination, 
and a great deal of character. He was’ dressed ing 
hickory shirt, and was covered with blankets. 

Scarfaced Charley, the next noted one in the tribe, 
has a Jewish cast of countenance, his nose being long 
and aquiline and his face thin and narrow. He has 
a terrible scar on his right cheek, which, but for his 
natural pleasant expression, would make his counte- 
nance rather repulsive. He is about thirty-five years 
old, and is regarded as the bravest Indian in the 
tribe. But enough has been written of his exploits, 
He was very polite to his guests, and did all he 
could to make them comfortable. He was well 
dressed, and all he wanted to do was to get out of 
the lava-bed. 

Shack Nasty Jim is a younster of not over twenty 
to twenty-two. He sat in the circle with a soldier's 
coat on, and looked wise as a judge. Hocker Jim, 
the leader of the band who committed the murders 
on the east side of the lake, was rigged out in a cay- 
alry jacket, army pants and black hat. He has a bad 
face, and, though quite young, looked as if he could 
be guilty of any thing. 

Black Jim$ another of the murderers, is a tall, fine- 
looking fellow, but one that I would rather not meet 
alone ofa dark night. He wore a military cap Capt. 
Burton lost in the fight. It had a bugle and the fig- 
ures 21 on it. He also carried a cavalry carbine, lost 
in one of our battles. In fact, I saw quite a number 
of breech-loading muskets and whole piles of metallic 
cartridges, all of which goes to show that our troops 
in their retreat must have left a good deal of war 
material behind them. 


—_——_+o»—_—_—- 
HOW NAMES WERE FORMED. 

All names originally meant something. The 
tendency, now-a-days, is to take away all the 
meaning of names by absurd changes. Ifa 
girl has been named Jane, or Sarah, or Harriet, 
she takes the first opportunity to change the 
name to Jennie, Sallie, or Hattie, and the idea 
that there may have been some reason for giv- 
ing one name rather than another in the first 
place is forgotten. 

During Puritan times in England there was a 
tendency the other way, and the real or affected 
picty of people manifested itself in honest, if 
rather grotesque names. Praise-God Barebones 
is a historical character. Hume gives the names 
of several members of a jury as follows: Stand- 
fast-on-high Stringer, of Crowhurst; More-fruit 
Fowler, of East Hadley; Kill-sin Pimple, of 
Witham; Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, of 
Ewen, and so on. 

We can classify most of the English surnames. 
Thus, natural objects give us Brooks, Field, For 
est, Grove, Hill, Dale, Moss, Tree, Marsh, Flow 
ers, Stone, Wood, Marble, Gold, ete. It is worth 
noticing that there are very few surnames taken 
from the names of animals, though we have 
Bird, Wren, Sparrow, Robbins and other birds, 
Fly, Cuttle, Herring and Fish. The last name 
suggests the Secretary of the United States, and 
recalls a doubtful story that when Mr. Hamil 
ton Fish was showing a visitor the portraits of 
his children, the guest exclaimed, “Dear little 
sardines!” “What do you mean by that? 
asked Mr Fish. “Why,” was the reply, “they 
are little Fishes in oil!’ 
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Buildings give us the names of House, Mill, 
Church, Spire, Tower and others. From colors 
we get White, Black, Green, Brown and Gray. 
Some tall man was nicknamed Longfellow, and 
the surname clung to his descendants. Small, 
Short, Stout, Tallman, Longman—all received 
their names originally in thesame way. Noone 
can doubt the origin of Abbot, Monk, Bishop, 
Priest, Deacon, Parson, Pope and similar names; 
or of King, Duke, Earl, Lord and Prince. Field 
sports have given rise to the names of Hunter, 
Fowler, Fisher, and to Hopper, Skipper and 
Jumper. 

But the largest number of names of this class 
come from occupations, as Archer, Baker, Cut- 
Jer, Dyer, and so on through the alphabet to 
Shoemaker, and Weaver, or Webster, which is | 
the same thing. | 

Doolittle contains a sad confession, but the 
first Toothaker was probably a sadder man. 
There are Coffins who think of anything but 
their own coffins, and Graveses who are gay; 
Blisses who are exceedingly unhappy, and 
Stearnses who are very jolly; Flints who are 
soft-hearted, Jewells who are poor trash, and 
Poors who are rich. There are many romancés 
buried in surnames, which, if we could learn 
them, would be equal to any thing in fiction. 

a 
A WORTHLESS KING, 

A king is not worthy of his throne unless he knows 
how to improve the condition of his subjects. The 
meaning of the word, by its etymology, is ‘one able 
to do,” that is, one who by superior ability is fitted 
to bealeader. Hecan do more than other men, and 
is, therefore, put over them. A journal of Louis 
XVI., of France, has just been discovered, which 
proves how unfit he was to reign. He was onlya 
caricature of a king, and deserved to be deposed 
for abuse of his office. This journal contains a record 
of his daily life. It shows that he thought only of 
himself, how he might enjoy life. His chief pleasures 
seemed to lie in hunting and gambling. When he 
could not have a hunting excursion the day was 
counted as lost; he made the record, ‘‘Nothing:’” 
All kingly duties were of no account, compared with 
this pastime. The journal sounds curiously. ‘‘Noth- 
ing: remonstrances of Parliament.” “Nothing: death 
of my mother-in-law, the Empress Marie Theresa.” 
“Nothing: taking of the Bastile.” ‘Nothing at all: 
conferences with the Commissioners of the Assem- 


” 


Such a worthless king deserved to lose his throne. 
—— ++ 
A PETRIFIED FOREST, 

A new wonder has been discovered in Egypt, near 
the great Pyramids. From their summit a conical 
is seen in the western horizon, which has long been 
supposed to be the ruins of a pyramid. Two ad- 
venturous travellers determined recently to visit it, 
and found it to be no pyramid, but only a natural 
hill, very rocky. But their adventure had its reward 
inasingular discovery. At the base of the hill, and 
along one of its sides, were large trees turned to 
stone. Some of them were fifty or seventy feet in 
length, and three or four feet in diameter, a species 
of pine. The wood had disappeared, and the trees 
seemed as hard and solid as the rock in the hill. 
The travellers account for the phenomenon after this 
fashion. The hill was once the coast line, and the 
trees drifted there. They sunk in the waters of a 
salt sea or lake. As the fibres of the wood decayed, 
the cells were filled up with the silica held in solu- 
tion in the water, till they were completely petrified. 
A visit to these trees is now a part of the programme 
ina trip to the Pyramids, 





KEEPING OFF MALARIA. 

It is generally admitted by physicians that malari- 
ous diseases are caused by minute vegetable matter 
floating in the air and inhaled by the lungs. If these 
vegetable spores can be kept out of the system, there 
will be no disease. Prof. Tyndall has suggested the 
possibility of a breathing apparatus filled with cot- 
ton, through which the spores cannot pass, and 
which will prove, therefore, an effective safeguard. 
A traveller in the jungles of Ceylon, in Africa and 
New Zealand, says that he has escaped the malarious 
fevers of these countries by a constant use of mosqui- 
to netting. This kept the temperature at night eight 
degrees higher than the outside atmosphere, and 
shut out also the poisonous germs. 

It would be well for travellers in the West, where 
fever and ague abounds, to remember this simple pre- 
caution. Passengers over the Panama Railroad, 
where the night air is infectious, may find this safe- 
guard a perfect protection. 

————_+or—_—_———_ 
HOW THEY MAKE THIMBLES. 


The thumb-bell, a kind of jewel not enough worn 
by rich young ladies now, has not only an interesting 
Rame and use, but an interesting history: 


i is of Chinese invention, and was introduced into 
gland about the year 1695 by John Lotting, who 
bag from Holland and commenced its manufacture 
n Islington, near London, pursuing it with great 
Profit and success. Formerly iron and brass were 
— but latterly steel, silver and gold have taken 
eir places. In the ordinary manufacture the plates 
> introduced into a die, and then punched into 
a In Paris gold thimbles are manufactured to 
large extent. Thin sheet iron is cut into disks of 
ut two inches in diameter. 


| and ready for use. 


and indented around its outer surface with a number | 
of little holes by means of a small wheel. It is con- 
verted into steel by the process ef cementation, tem- 
pered, scoured, and brought to a blue color. A thin 
sheet of gold is introduced into the interior, and 
fastened to the steel by means of a polished steel | 
mandel. Gold leaf is then attached to it by the pres- | 
sure, the edges being fastened in a small groove 
made to receive them. The thimble is then finished 


-_————¢+@&o—___—_- 
A STRANGE ENCOUNTER, 

The following fearful description will enable us to 
understand something of the horror of the swarming | 
visitation sent upon wicked Pharaoh and his people. | 
From the story in Exodus, and from the writings of | 
Livingstone and others, we are prepared to expect 
any plague of the fly kind in Africa, but that such 
an affliction should befall sailors on the sea is 
altogether astonishing: 


From Melbourne, Australia, news has come of 
Capt. Arlington, who has been cruising about in the 
South Seas for three or four years with the good ship 
Althea. His crew consisted originally of forty-five 
men, but in the course of time seventeen died. The 
remainder, however, were destined to meet a more 
horrible fate. For when the vessel was near Mada- 

ascar, one day, the watch suddenly noticed a dense 
lack cloud approaching. 

It soon enveloped the ship, and was seen to consist 
of myriads of black flies as large as bees, which settled 
upon and completely covered the deck and masts, 
and stung the sailors until they were almost crazy. 
So heavy was this entomological load that the ship 
— foundered, and it was found impossible to 
sweep,the intruders off. At last an opportune gale 
carried them away, and a few days afterwards the 
Althea found herself ploughing through miles of 
their rotting carcasses, 

A loathsome stench filled the air, and eight of the 
crew were immediately attacked with the small-pox 
and died. Touching at the adjacent port of Solala 
the inhabitants were found to be also suffering from 
the same disease, and it was reported that the inte- 
rior of the country was swarming with the same 
description of fly. It was thence concluded that 
these pestilential creatures are the cause of small-pox. 
They devour all manner of filth, particles of which 
adhere to their hooked claws, and are thereby con- 
veyed into the systems of such persons.as they may 
honor with their attention. The Althea made sail 
again in a hurry, but afterwards went through one 
or two experiences similar to the preceding, and 
finally arrived at Melbourne with a baker’s dozen of 
miserable invalids. 





COULDN’T MAKE HER HEAR, 


Deaf people, who are not dumb, too, are made to 
furnish the fun to many a little wayside comedy in 
this world—without knowing it: 


Between Kenosha and Milwaukee, an agent of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hartford, entered 
the car, and, having issued tickets to several of the 
passengers, approached an elderly lady who, it after- 
wards appeared, was deaf. 

“Madam, would you like to insure against acci- 
dents?” inquired the agent, at the same time exhib- 
iting to her his tickets, 

“I got my ticket down to Kenosha.” 

“Not a railroad ticket, madam. I want to know if 
you would like to insure your life against accident?” 

“I’m going to Oshkosh, to visit my darter, who is 
married up there, and has just got a baby.” 

The agent raised his voice a little. 

a “Would you like to insure your life against acci- 
lent?” ; 

“She’s been married two years and a half, and 
that’s the first child. It’s a gal.” 

Agent, still louder: 

“I’m an insurance agent, madam. Don’t you want 
to insure your life against accident?” 

“She is doing well, and has a fine husband.” 

Agent, at the top of his voice: 

“I’m an insurance agent, madam. Don’t you want 
your life insured against accident?” 

“O, idn’t understand you,” said the old lady. 
“No; her name is Johnson; my name is Evans, and 
I live five miles from Kenosha,’ 

The agent vanished. 
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STRYX NYCTEA. 

A few years ago a moose having wandered from 
the Northern woods, straggled through Connecticut, 
creating quite a sensation on the way. He acted, 
and undoubtedly felt, like ‘a cat in a strange gar- 
ret’”’—but how must poor Stryx have felt away down 
in Pennsylvania? 





We learn that a snow owl was recently shot near 
Allentown, Penn., by Mr John Roth, of that place. 
It has been most beautifully preserved, and is a rare 
specimen of ornithology. 

The scientific name is strix nyctea. This magnifi- 
cent and powerful bird is a native of the dreariest 
regions of the northern hemisphere on both conti- 
nents. In color it is white, witha light sprinkling 
of brown dots. Canada, with its six months of ice 
and snow, and Greenland, with its silence of death 
and desolation, furnish food and shelter to this great 
northern hunter and hardy adventurer. 

He is found in Lapland, Norway and near Hud- 
son’s Bay, during the whole year. Is common in 
Siberia and numerous in Kamschatka. 

Nature, ever eng one has so effectually secured 
this bird from the attack of cold that not a point is 
left exposed. The bill is almost completely hidden 
among a mass of feathers that cover the face, the 
legs are clothed with such an exuberance of long, 
thick, hair-like plumage, as to appear nearly as large 
as those of a middle sized dog, nothing being visible 
but the claws, which are large, hooked, and ex- 
tremely sharp. The conformation of the eye forms a 
curious and interesting subject to the anatomist. 
The globe is immovably fixed in its socket, and 
upon examining the cartilaginous case in which it is 
fixed, it is found to consist of fifteen pieces, arran 
— the hoops of a cask, overlapping a little at the 


ase. 

The bird is a real beauty, but how he got so far as 
Pennsylvania is a mystery—though it is presumed 
he was driven there by a storm.—Am. Sportsman. 


HAIR SUDDENLY WHITENED BY 
GRIEF. 





The case of the unhappy Marie Antoinette whose 
hair is said to have turned white in a single night 
through grief and terror, has since been many times 
paralleled : 


A German medical magazine of recent date gives 
certified accounts of two sudden changes of the color 





into g These, being heated 
ber ened heat, are stuck with a punch into a num- 
tof holes, gradually increasing in depth, to give 


them the proper shape, It is then rimmed, polished 





of hair from black to white. A phvsician of Berlin, 








sent his wife and one daughter to spend last summer 
at a watering-place. The day that he expected a let- 
ter informing him of their arrival, there came one 
saying that his daughter had been taken sick very 
suddenly, and was already dead. The shock was 
terrible, and instantly his hair became entirely gray. 
He had to visit some patients that same afternoon, 
and they scarcely recognized him. Their peculiar 
actions revealed the change to him. 

The other case was of a man thirty-five years old, 
living in the Netherlaads. He was one day passing 
the canal in Rotterdam when he saw a child strug- 

ling in the water. He a in and brought it to 

and, but it was already dead by the time he had 
rescued its body. Bending over it to try to restore 
life, he discovered that the dead child was his own 
son. The blow, so sudden and unexpected, and 
coming upon him when he himself was so much ex- 
hausted, turned his hair entirely gray, and left him, 
too, scarcely recognizable. 

No explanation is attempted for either case. The 
stories are true and the cause is left for speculation. 
This, however, is known, that the cases of black hair 
becoming suddenly white are far less likely to occur 
than those of white hair being turned suddenly black. 
That happens évery day. The former seems to indi- 
cate a physical weakness, the latter is rather sugges- 
tive of fatal defects. . 





A HARD-BACKED HORSE. 
Equestrian exercise is very invigorating, but one 


wants an easy horse. It takes a good while to get 
used to a “hard” one: 


Col. Barnes had been recommended té take horse- 
back exercise for the benefit of his health by his phy- 
sician, and accordingly applied at a well-known sta- 
blefortheanimal. In about three hours he returned, 
covered with dust and perspiration, and, with the 
assistance of one of the hostlers, slowly and painfully 
descended from his steed. 

“How much?” 

“Three dollars, colonel.’”’ 

He slowly drew his wallet, and laid down the re- 
quired sum. 

“Shall you want the horse again to-morrow, 
colonel ?” 

“No; I sha’n’t want him any more at all.” 
“Indeed,” said the stable-keeper, with a twinkle in 
his eye, as he noted the colonel holding on to his 
lacerated body. ‘Perhaps the horse don’t suit you.” 

“O, yes,” said Barnes, quickly; ‘‘there’s nothing 
the matter with the horse; he’s all right. It’s the 
price I ebject to.” 

“The price!" said the stable-keeper. ‘Why, I only 
charged you three dollars, colonel, which we consider 
cheap for the horse’s services all the afternoon.” 

“Well, I don’t,”’ squealed Barnes, rubbing his ach- 
ing body; “for whenever I want any thing of this 
kind again, I know a big Irishman who will kick me 
all day for half the money.”’ 





Beautiful and Costly 


PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 

The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston. It 
is anoble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 


the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 

the world over as having few equals, and no superiors. 

The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument in tone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind, 

The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases, They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. A very rich and useful 
present! 

The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use, 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 

(Ga Nearly three months remain before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is ample time to se- 
cure large numbers of new names before the first of 
July. Remember, whether you get a Pres- 
ent or not, the Premiums given will pay hand- 
somely for each subscriber you may secure, and you 
have almost a sure prospect of an additional and 
most gratifying Presenr if you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
2) Expenses paid. HB. SELAW, Alfred, Me. 
10 13t 
EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Susiness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 19-4t 


WHltE's SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G, WHIIE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 








ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


WANTED, Accents for our new book, “How to En- 
oy Life,’’ by Dr. Cornell. Everybody wants to en- 
joy life, so everybody will want a copy. B. B. Russet, 
?ublisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 20—4t 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

Wanted —Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. ll-tf 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Stanley, 
Gibbons & Co.’s descriptive price catalogue, il- 
lugtrated cover, in colors, 34 pages, including every post- 
age stamp issued, post free cight cents. Dealers’ list two 








a strong, healthy and Jess than middle-aged man, , § Lucky er Street, Plymouth, England, 


ecuts. STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Stamp Importers, 


1— 


PLEASANT TO THINK OF. 


Tis pleasant to think of those we love, 
Who are our “friends indeed ;” 

Who their regard for us to prove, 
Have helped us in our need; 

Tis pleasant to think when we have “erred,” 
As all sometimes have done, 

That we're forgiven each act or word, 
By the offended one; 

*Tis pleasant for Boys who have good “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

To think they bought them at FENNO’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 












1 cE £ SH Little Chromos, ....cc0ccee.cccees $5 00 

ood 5 Bundles Straws. baragazenzasen +P 1 F- 
20 Sheets Scrap-Book Pictures..... 4 

agers 5 8 by 10 Photographs.........-..6- 1 25 

$5 00 35 Card Photographs, .......ccseee 175 

A. aaa 1 75 


Samples and 24 
lars), 6c. Agents wanted, 
J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
A RARE CHANCE! 
We will pay all Agents $40 per week IN CAsu who will 
engage with us ATONCE. Everything furnished and ex- 
— paid. Address A. COULTER & CO., es 
d 2 t 
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BOSTON. 
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A smart boy can sell the lot in on 
page Catalogue (gives full particulars) 
2leowtf 
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LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY 
DUN 
CARPETS 
AT 95 CENTS PER YARD. 
Also a lot HEAVY ALL WooL 
3-PLY CARPETS, $1 50. 
The above are PERFECT in every 
lar, and worthy the attention of the TRADE, 
and those who are furnishing, Orders by 
mail, with dimensions of room, stating col- 


ors and size of figures desired, will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


Learnard & Hartley. 


particu- 


19—4t 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
i 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “I consider the ——— 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, an 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 






Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. : Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnsiruments ave now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ON&-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
‘tkST-CLASS PIANOS how offered. 





A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they area good substitute, 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 


Every Piano 





ere OE EE 
TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 
AEE ET LT OE, 


AND UPWARDS EARNED 
WEEKLY without Risk—Locat 
Agents wanted Everywhere for the 
PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL ATLAS, 
t Published—Send fora Circu- 
wr contailing full Instructions— 
All having isure Time should 
a to J. DAVID WILLIAMS, 
Beekman St.. New York—179 





Washington St., Boston—or 51 South Green St., Chicago. 




















DON’T LET MOTHER DO IT. 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
Do not let her slave and toil 

While you sit, a useless idler, 
Fearing your soft hands to soil. 

Don't you see the heavy burdens, 
Daily she is wont to bear, 

Bring the lines upon her forehead— 
Sprinkle silver in her hair? 


Daughter, don't let mother do it! 
Do not let her bake and broil 

Through the long, bright summer hours, 
Share with her the Reavy toil. 

See, her eye has lost its brightness; 
Faded from the cheek the glow; 

And the step that once was buoyant 
Now is feeble, weak and slow, 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
She has cared for you so long. 

Is it right the weak and feeble 
Should be toiling for the strong? 

Waken from your listless languor; 
Seek her side to cheer and bless, 

And your grief will be less bitter 
When the sods above her press, 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it! 
You will never, never know 

What were home without a mother 
Till that mother lieth low— 

Low beneath the budding daisics, 
Free from earthly care or pain— 

‘To the home so sad without her, 
Never to return again, 





—+Or- 
LOADING THE “BLACK MARIA.” 

Many of our readers have doubtless never 
heard of the vehicle called the “Black Maria,” 
and do not know what it means. Itis the name 
of a close carriage used by the city of Boston 
for conveying criminals and disturbers of the 
peace from the station-houses to the police court, 
and from the court to the steamer that plies be- 
tween the city and the penal institutions on 
Deer Island. 

Whether at some time the carriage used for 
this purpose was painted black, we cannot say, 
but the present conveyance is a very handsome 
one, and bears in gilt letters the very dignified 
name of the “City of Boston.” 

The conveyance may be seen in the half de- 
serted streets at avery early hour in the morn- 
ing, and especially on Monday mornings, and 
mornings after holidays. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear the remark on the street, 
“There goes the ‘Black Maria’.” 

A writer in the North End Mission Magazine 
thus describes a not unfrequent scence in front of 
a Boston police station-house: 

As we came from home this morning on our way 
to the Mission, we saw standing in front of Police 
Station No. 1 the carriage “City of Boston,” better 
known as “Black Maria.” Just as we reached the 
station the driver unlocked his door and made prep- 
aration to receive the human freight in waiting. 
Two forlorn-looking women, victims of rum, were 
already seated in the carriage. An old man with al- 
most white hair was first led out and put in; he could 
not be less than sixty-five or seventy years old. His 
every look, his clothing, all told of strong drink. 
Next came some young men, not more than one and 
twenty, their heads hung down for shame. It might 
have been their first ride in the “Black Maria,’ but 
in all human probability not the last, for it is a sad 
and heart-sickening fact that the present mode of 
dealing with the poor victims of intemperance only 
serves, a8 a general rule, to make them worse instead 
of better. Last of all came three women, apparently 
lost to all shame and self-respect (but perhaps not to 
the influence of love, could it only be brought to bear 
upon them); but in they went; and as the door shut, 
and the driver sprung the lock that fastened them, 


one of them was heard to say, with a drunken jeer, 
“Three more for Deer Island.” 

As the “Black Maria” moved away, we passed on 
with a sad heart. Were not all of those human? 
Did not they all once have happy homes and loving 
mothers to blessthem? Did not Christ die tor them, 
and does He not as truly love them as v8 more favored 
ones? As we have meditated on this wretched pic- 
ture, feelings of mingled sadness and indignation 
have struggled for utterance, but no pen’s point is 
sharp enough forthe task. How we have felt that 
something ought to stand between these outcast 
brothers and sisters of ours, and the demon rum that 
made them thus. 


“O rum, what hast thou done! 

Ruined father and mother, daughter and son.” 

Standing on Hanover Street, on a cheerless 
March morning, we once witnessed 2 somewhat 
similar scene. Oncof the prisoners was a young 
man. Ie had an interesting face, in which there 
was nothing vicious, but a look of disappoint- 
ment and conscious shame. THis brother, a gen- 
crous-looking, blue-eyed lad, stood waiting at 
the door of the station-house to see him put on 
board. 

“A prisoner again, Will?” said the latter, as 
the young man filed by. 

“Yes, Ben, and a slave to rum. 
free. Tean’t help it. 
er, and never say a word about me. 
tion my name at home, 


” 


you. 


1 wish T was 
Take good care of moth- | 
Don’t men- | 
I wish Twas free, like 
Here was a history in a few words. 
son, an affectionate brother, a victim to a temp- 


| “Don't mention my name at home, Ben.” 
God pity, and human hearts be charitable in a 





tation, from which in his better moments he 
Youth blighted, honor gone, 


longed to be free. 
the great possibilities of life thrown away,— 


case like this. 


The door of the carriage closed, like the drop- 


ping of the curtain when the first act is done. 
What the last act may be we cannot tell. 
we can pray that something better than a drunk- 
ard's misery and an early grave may be in store 
for one who spoke so kindly of his mother, and 
so affectionately to his brother, and who was so 
keenly susceptible to the disgrace he had in- 
curred. i. B. 
ee 


NEARLY LOST. 


Coal mining is not fascinating work cven at 
its best; but when the miners are exposed to 
floods and quicksands, it is something worse 
than disagreeable. A company of laborers in 
Shiawassc, Mich., had a narrow escape from a 
horrible death : 


On Saturday forenoon last a calamity oc- 
curred in this city, by which the coal mines were 
almost completely filled with water and quick- 
sand, and from which twelve or fifteen miners 
narrowly escaped a terrible death. At the end 
of the main entrance the miners struck what 
they supposed to be a spring—the water gush- 
ing from the rock in a large stream; but to this 
they paid little or no attention, and finally went 
out of the mine to dinner. 

The men in the north entry had just put off 
their blasts and had also gone out; but those in 
the south entry remained inthe mine. Scareecly 
had the men got out when the roofing near the 
supposed spring gave way, and the water and 
quicksand came rushing into the mine in a tor- 
rent, completely filling up all the entries with 
the exception of a part of the south entry, which 
is considerably higher than the others. 

A miner, named David Williams, a young 
man sixteen or seventeen years old, was just en- 
tering the main entrance from the south entry, 
when he saw the sand and water coming, and 
instead of making his escape through the main 
entry, as he could have done, ran back and told 
the men what had happened. They then imme- 
diately started to make their escape, but on 
reaching the mouth of the entry they found it 
closed. 

Fortunately, an air passage leading from the 
south entry to the slope had been cut, and 
through this the men made their escape, crawl- 
ing on their hands and knees—not, however, un- 
til some of them were half buried in the quick- 
sand. One of the noble fellows was so far bur- 
icd in the sand that he called out to his com- 
rades, who were about to offer assistance, to “let 
him alone, as it was all up with him, and to save 
themselves,” 

By the greatest miracle, however, he succeed- 
ed in effecting his escape after being nearly up 
to his shoulders in quicksand. One of the mules 
was in the south entry at the time, and could 
not be got out, though he can be reached 
through the air passage, and feed is carricd to 
him. Although nearly one hundred feet in 
depth, the surface of the ground over which the 
cave in occurred—a space of about one hundred 
feet square—went down some twelve or fifteen 
feet, carrying trees, stumps, cte., along with it. 
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IN A DUNGEON. 


The following has seemed to us one of the 
s| And go along he did, and when he came home 
at night the tea and new canister were his com- 
The old Jady took them from him 
with an amused expression on her usually placid 
features, and depositing the tea in the canister 
It had not 
long to wait, for the borrowing neighbor had 
The good 
old Jady loaned gencrously, emptying back in 
the canister any remittance of borrowed teas 
which the neighbor’s conscience inclined her to 
Time went on, and after something less 
than the hundredth time of borrowing, the 
neighbor again appeared for “just another draw- 
ing of tea,” when the oft-visited tea-canister was 
brought out and found to be empty, and the 
good old lady and obliging neighbor was just 
one pound of tea poorer than when she bought 
the new canister, which now only remained to 
Then she made a little character- 
istic speech, perhaps the first in her life; she 
said: “Thou seest that empty canister; I filled it 
for thee with a pound of my best tea, and I have 
lent it all to thee in driblets, and put into it all 
that thou hast sent me in return, and none but 
thyself hath taken therefrom or added unto it, 
and now thou seest it empty; therefore I will 
say to thee, thou hast borrowed thyself out, 
and I can lend thee no more!” 


most affecting records in the language. It i 


from Count Gonfalonieri’s account of his im- b 
prisonment in the fortress of Spielberg, above ; Panions. 
the town of Brunn, in Moravia, for some politi- 
cal offence in the reign of the Emperor Francis 


of Austria, who dicd in 1835: 
“Laman old man now, but by fifteen year 
my soul is younger than my body! 


nine I was alone! 


eternal twilight of our cell. 


were beginning to lose the power of reflection. 
“The fourth—at the interval of a month or so 
—we would open our lips to ask each other if it 
were indeed possible that the world went on as 
gay and bustling as when we formed a portion 
of mankind. The fifth, we were silent. The 
sixth, he was taken away—I never knew where 
—to execention or to liberty; but Iwas glad he 
was gone; even solitude was better than that 
dim, vacant face. After thatI was alone. Only 
one event broke in upon my nine years’ misery. 
One day, it must have been a year or two after 





my companion left me, the dungeon door was 
| opened, and a voice—from whence proceeding I 
know not—uttered these words: 

| “By order of His Imperial Majesty, I inti- 
|mate to you that your wife died a year ago.’ 
| Then the door was shut and I heard no more. 
They had but flung this great agony in upon 
me, and left me alone with it!” 

The companion for six years with Count Gon 
faloniecri was a Frenchman, Count Andryane, 
who has since published some memoirs of his 
own life, and mentions that Count Gonfalonieri 
| Wats liberated at the Emperor's death in 1835, 
and sent to the United States, and then returned 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


But 





MAY 22, 1873, 





Count Andryane adds the touching incident, 
that for a time Count Gonfalonieri was allowed 
to receive letters from his wife, and when she 
was dying she wrote several letters, dating them 


May | at different future periods, that he might, when 


delivered, think she was still alive. This tender, 
loving-kindness was, however, cruelly frustrated 
by the sudden information of her death, so bru- 
tally conveyed by order of the Emperor. Poor 
man! he was spared no single pang. It pleased 
God to “vex him with all his storms.” 
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KATYDID. 


When the evening star comes out, 
On pleasant summer eves, 
You can hear the little katydids 
Crying out among the leaves, 
Katy did, Katy did, 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, she did, 
No, she didn’t, Katy didn’t. 
How I wonder what they mean, 
In the leaves so thick and green; 
What the mischief is that’s hid, 
Which little Katy did? 


Was Katy once a little girl, 
Who didn’t mind her mother? 
Was it only known to katydids, 
And not to any other? 
Katy did, Katy did; 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, she did, 
No, she didn’t, she didn’t; 
Was she such a naughty girl, 
That, through time’s unceasing whirl, 
These insects are forbid 
To tell what Katy did? 


My darling on the porch, 
each eve when they begin, 
Tries, with eager little ears, 
To understand their din. 
Katy did, Katy did, 
She didn’t, she didn’t; 
Katy did, she did; 
No, she didn’t, Katy didn’t; 
But with all their constant cry, 
My little one or I 
Can’t make out the secret hid— 
The dreadful thing that Katy did, 
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STOPPING BORROWING. 


American students in Germany often buy their 
own tea and coffee, and have landladies make it 
up. The landladies are not always honest, and 
help themselves as frecly as the students. 
student suspected the fraud, and bought a see- 
ond canister, in which he kept his own tea, 
leaving the otheras before. 
and in a little time the landlady brought him an 
empty canister, asking him to fill it. 
brought out his own, saying, “I see yours is 
emptied more rapidly than mine,” and the land- 
lady found herself convicted of thieving. 
Quakeress stopped an importunate borrower in 
the same way: 


He filled them both, 


He coolly 


An old Quaker lady, who had endured the 
nuisance of Jending tea to a neighbor for a long 
time patiently, hit upon a very philosophical 
mode of putting a stop to it. 
counsel, the next time her good man went to 
town, he had a separate and express order to 
purchase a pound of the best tea, 
new canister to putit in; as he knew she al- 
ready had plenty of tea and alsoa canister, he 
was puzzled to determine what the old lady 


Keeping her own 


and also a 


A 


A 


Fifteen 
years I existed (for I did not live—it was not 
life) in the self-same dungeon, ten feet square. 
During six yearsI had a companion; during 
I never rightly distinguished 
the face of him who shared my captivity in the 
The first year we 
talked incessantly together; we related our past 
lives, our joys forever gone, over and over again. 
The next year we communicated to each other 
our thoughts and ideas on all subjects. The 
third year we had no ideas to communicate; we 


than a repetition of the order. 


and do as I bid thee.” 


set it on the shelf for a special use. 


$ 
frequent use for the aromatic herb. 


make. 


tell the story. 


wanted of more tea and a new canister, but his 
questioning and reasonings elicited nothing more 


“Jim, did I not tell thee to get me 2 pound of 
the best tea and a new canister? Now go along 


42> 
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BARROW. 


TYING A HOUSE-TO A WHEEL- 


Since Granny Pettigrew puttied the broken 
crow-bar together, or the Lilliputs tied Gulliver 
to the grass, we have not read of a funnier in- 
stance of safety wrong end foremost than the 


following: 





Before the last flood in the Susquehanna River 
reached its height, but at the time when all knew 
it to be inevitable, a German lady, the wife of 
an estimable citizen of Port Deposit, Md., con- 
ceived a strikingly novel plan for saving one of 
I 


to Austria; where, broken down with sorrow | the outbuildings on her husband’s premises. 


and suffering, he wandered 


A careful } vears, and died at Urion, picd de St. Gothard, | 
December, 1846. 


about for a few | hardly think she could have been through a 
| freshet before or she would have had a more defi- 
, hite idea of the flood’s irresistible power. 


—— 


Armed with a clothes line, and a touching 
| faith in her ability to save the property, she went 
' down into the yard, tied the line around the ont. 
| building, and made a good strong knot that 
wouldn’t slip. Then she trailed the line up the 
yard as far as it would reach, and there tied jt 
to a wheelbarrow. Then she sat down in the 
wheelbarrow, doubtless congratulating herself 
that she had things well fixed up. 

She might as well have tried to swim up the 
Niagara Falls as to endeavor to hold that build. 
ing, but she didn’t know it then. In a few min- 
utes the ice began toying with the building, now 
at first moving it and sceming to think it was 
hardly big enough game. Then the flood 
changed its mind, picked up the building ang 
started down the river with it, dragging the 
wheelbarrow and the struggling woman in jt 
down the yard. 

She would, perhaps, have been carried off if 
sudden movement of the ice had not jerked the 
wheelbarrow from under her, leaving her fora 
moment a monument of amazement. ‘Then she 
turned and fled up the yard, not a minute too 
soon, for the next instant great masses of ice 
came plunging and tearing through the yard, 
scraping the paint off her husband s house. 


+> 
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A RED AND BROWN ANT WAR. 


The instinct of dumb creatures leads them to 
do many things that seem to imitate human be 
ings, and this is especially true of the brutal art 
of fighting. White and red men alike can “go 
to the ant” and sce tlicir own examples of vice as 
well as virtue. The Winesboro’ (Tenn.) Review 
Bays! 





William Norman, a citizen of this place, while 
on a visit to Lawrenceburg, last weck, was 
called into an old field by a Mr. McLean, to wit- 
ness a fight between two colonies of ants, one 
the small red ant, about one-eighth of an inch 
long, the other a brown ant, about one-fourth of 
an inch Jong. 

It seems that the brown ants had attacked the 
red ants in their holes, driving and whipping 
them outside. After the red ants had been 
driven out, to the number of several millions, ap- 
parently, they would take refuge under every 
leaf and chip that could be found in the space 
of three yards square, which was the size of the 
battle-ground. 

The brown ants would throw out skirmishers, 
who would advance near to the red ants, and 
were immediately attacked by the reds and 
nearly annihilated, the survivors returning to 
the main body. The main body would advance 
upon the red army, which would break ranks 
and seatter in all directions, the brown ants pur- 
suing and killing all they could catch, after 
which they would drag the slain enemy back 
and pitch them into the holes from which they 
had been driven, paying no attention to their 
own dead and wounded. 

They displayed as much bravery and evinced 
as much judgment as intelligent human beings. 
The red ants would not risk an open engage- 
ment, but would instanly surround any strag- 
gling party and kill them, though they them- 
selves were afterwards exterminated, The brown 
ants, on receiving information from their scouts 
of the whereabouts of their enemies, would 
swarm out of their haunt by myriads, their mo- 
tions expressing the greatest fury as they tum- 
bled over one another in their eagerness to fight. 


——_—_+0+ ——— 


LENGTH OF WHALES. 


Mr. Scoresby, a very high authority on this 
subject, declares the common whale seldom ex- 
ceeds seventy feet in length, and is much more 
frequently under sixty. Out of three hundred 
and twenty-two whales, which he assisted per 
sonally in capturing, not one excecded fifty-cight 
feet, and the largest of which he knew the re- 
ported measurement to be authentic came up to 
only sixty-seven feet. Two specimens of the 
rorqual or razor-back whale have been observed 
of one hundred and five feet in length. One of 
these was found floating lifeless in Davis Straits, 
and the skeleton of the other was seen by Clarke 
in Columbia River, and must, tail and all, when 
alive, have measured one hundred and twelve 
feet. Other specimens have measured a hun- 
dred, and many others from eighty to ninety 
feet. One cast on shore at North Berwick, 
Scotland, and preserved by Dr. Knox, was eigh- 
ty-three fect in length. These instances seem 
to establish the average and extreme length of 
these huge animals. But with considerable cre- 
dulity in earlier accounts Baron Cuvicr, the 
eminent naturalist, says, stoutly, “There is no 
doubt that whales have been seen at certain 
epochs and in certain seas upwards of three 
hundred feet long, or one hundred yards in 
length.” 

cadence apt ain 


COST OF THE WHISTLE. 

Benjamin Franklin used to tell an amusing 
story about a whistle, which cost hima good 
deal more than it was worth. Some of the gold 
mines of Colorado and the silver mines of Ne- 
vada are whistles of this sort: 

Allis not gold that glitters, nor silver that 
shines. Itis reported that the Washoe mines, 
which have produced more bullion than any 1D 
Nevada, have never paid a dollar profit to their 
While the gross yield for ten years 
has been $150,000,000, the dividends paid to the 
stockholders have been but $22,000,000, and the 
assessments levied have exceeded that sum. 


owners. 


—_——_~+oe——_—_——_ 


Hr who lives wisely to himself and his ow? 
heart looks at the busy world through the leer 
holes of retreat, and does not want to mingle 2 
the fray. ‘ 
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ent A DEBT WELL REMEMBERED. ; a | prayed that evening he thought of the snail, and 
- . . . V Ja e \ } 2 
that In strict honor and fair dealing a debt is never iS Ys) ~— | said,— 
> the “outlawed,” though legally long past the limit . = | “O God, grant that I may stick to thee as the 
ied it of collection. Nor should its payment and the 4 . snail stuck to the rock to-day, and couldn’t be 
: the motive that prompts it be lightly considered, Ye : ‘ got off.” 
—_ even though the sum owed has ceased to be val Bid “Gy That was a good prayer. I hope it was 
) the yableto the immediate creditor. The honesty DRENS ry answered, and that the noble little fellow was so | 
uild- that cannot “sleep contented” over a debt forty DREN OLUMN helped that he did stick to his Saviour, Mayall) 4% : # 
min- years old is much too rare now-a-days: ~~ |my readers stick to their religion, too. , ; 
now ye é | : 
L was In the year 1883 a young mechanic came to rn ‘ _——_+or——_—_— ea 
on oe Oe cecehy sata coal 8 prune ae a For the Companion. NUTS TO CRAC 
and that he had capé a eee oa PATCHES ON THE KNEES. - 
r the sion, he selected that of medicine. He worked ; te BABY FLOY. pe mercaaciaasene : 
Bee ; ? i i > Bm: BY A. H. POE. : : 
a bone ee Baby Ploy is a “truly” babs, very much to : 
earnings whic ad accumuli ere at las utside a merry little la c i 3 EP Ne ; a 
Tifa exhausted. He applied to a friend who lent him lo whistling with:s wills young to read this dear paper, but not too young ABOUT THE PRIZE REBUS. 
d the fifty dollars. When he had graduated, he starte His hands and feet are berry brown, to enjoy it. Though only twenty months old,| We have found the decision concerning the prize 
fora ed out to seek a location in which to practice his His eyes are browner still; she will sit a long time, quictly, to listen to | rebus a more difficult matter than we at first antici+ 
n she profession. Several were tried, but he did not _ ; g es many of the pleasant stories, and to see “doggy,’’ | pated. Many of the puzzles received show that much 
€ too succeed. a Ee | ee MPA, , “ ~y ie Maan cl ti ie care and thought has been expended upon them, and 
of ice Finally, he settled down in the northern por- And bobbing in the breeze; ; and boy, and man, and tis one of her a oes a -eanliar Me : : oe _ ’ 
yard, tion of lowa. He did not prosper for a number And, as I live! his new blue suit “nice times” when she is taken ‘in a lap” with gehunnoknaes oT lseepiabienen sinceanalbhaecbcat 
. of years, but in his adversity he did not forget Has patches on the knees. “Cousin Affy’s paper.” ees pine — = the offer Ww ig aoa 
= bes : is i wai j ‘le _ ‘ - ‘ Bi some In another, and quite @ 
the kindness of his friend, and awaited impa : eee ~ Floy has a large family for such a little girl— tall aeaide bie lh 4 
tiently the day when he could pay back the fifty We call him mgematin ; 2. , A “4 TI 5 ein’ y wiper ge D large number have been sent us where a portion of 
LR. dollars. He lost sight of his benefactor, and the We call him “Farmer comes three dolls. The oldest is named Gammi's olla, the sentence was excellent but the general eflect was 
; jatter died. In the course of years fortune smiled We call him “Capt. Rowdy, the next Merry Christmas, and the last New| marred by some one imperfect symbol. 
PM to upon the struggling doctor, and he resolved to With his tattered palmleaf on; Dolla; of course the family share all the ailments | The most beautifully drawn rebus received was 
in be eancel the pars pt er. one before. ; And then, sometimes, ae call him “Puck,” and troubles of which little Floy has any knowl- | from Hattie F. Browne, of Sunbury, Pa., to whore 
al art To this end he wrote to earn i t 1ere were any ‘Heart’s Happiness,” and such; edie our special acknowledgments are due, After delib- 
e representatives of his dead friend living here, And, really, if you knew him, a ‘ ' . sabe anil Setnarital ewaininationn of the ante oF 
nh “go but could learn nothing. Although nearly Snen Gaeeieials ahinadinimamaaias Last evening as she was playing, it was so erate anc impartia examina ons ¢ he merits ¢ 
‘ice as seventy years of age, he left his Iowa home for pleasant to sce her, I thought some of these the different puzzles submitted to our judgment we 
eview this city, determined to find some one entitled to Who was it patched his breeches? little readers would enjoy it if they had it only have decided to increase the number of prizes to 
receive the money. He arrived yesterday, and Why, grandma, to be sure! ceili Jifleen, and to award them as follows: 
was at first told that there was not a single She’s always doing useful things, . wate re ee First Prize, $10.—Frank P. Boughton, Battle 
while member of his friend’s family living. And planning plenty more; Floy has had her supper of ‘‘bed-a-milk,”’ and | Creek, Mich. been t ‘s — a. 
a -osecutine his seare finally 5 A . saa i . : Second and hird Prizes, ®5 each.—tHorace FE. 
» Was Prosecutiny his search, he finally found an old But this—you’d take it for a joke, she says to mamma, “Dolla go to seep now.” Miller, Savoy, Mass.; Henry F, Merrill, Oxford Street, 
0 Wit- man, & brother of his benefactor, to whom he in- seals Hecate denen, Sistine “Yes, Baby may take the pillow from papa’s | Cambridge. 
S, one troduced himself, told his story and tendered 5 8 2 ee ett Also, Twelve Copies of Prang’s Popular 
n inch fifty dollars. She’s put on both the patches where easy chair and put them to seep. Chromo, “Rest BY 1HE Roavsipe,” to the following 
rth of The brother is in humble circumstances, but There wasn’t any hole. So Floy reaches her little hand and pulls Moffatt, Bostons fenry K. Pratt, Springtiehds Mase’; Wile 
at first declined to receive the money, saying , “. down the sofa pillow, quite a match for herself | lie Baker, Des Moines, lowa; Minnie A. Eskbaugh; Hans 
ed the that he had no claim thereto. The doctor ir ete nee ote, Oe eee wy willow rockine-chair. where | oYCty Mock A; Hale, Boston; E. J. Martin, Chicago, 11.3 
“al we A Is growing old, you see; in size, goes to her willow rocking-chair, where | H. M. Hope, Chambersburg, Pa.; John Leverett, Uppet 
ping eee Sat. 0 be wan Se aly sureteer, he Andl sup the ‘li her family are always ed be f 1, if | Alton HL.; ‘Arthne H. Caldwell, Malden, Mass.; L. Steve 
| been was entitled to it, laid upon top of the fifty dol- pe uae _ 1e youngling 1er ami y are alway 8 supposed to be found, if} ong Chillicothe, Mo.; Charlie Warner, Rossville, IIL 
NS, Ap — shag ge neo “a. = mo ‘ in panne - not acting some part in her family drama, and| we regret that we have not the space to give the 
every ee ane SR Seneteses YOU Sass ‘ s m, brings the first one to the pillow. names of many others of our friends who have fas 
eaiiel ake He the 1 , arkine anes 
space take it. e then went his way, remarking: And she delights to please; “Merry Christmas go to seep,” and ptaces a scaetis: catanawes ahinanents er 
of the “Now Tean sleep contented, since that debt is And so it’s all between the two, F ~~ eo ? ba © vored Us, — who deserve honorable mention, bu 
aid: I say L livine m: lime.?— ‘ie : Merry Christmas near the edge of the bed. | we are obliged to content ourselves with once more 
paid; Lean say I owe no living man a dime. These patches on the knees. 3 B . 
ishers, St. Louis Times. Another trip and she brings another. thanking them, one and all, for their pleasant letters 
s oF “Gs a’s age p.?? ‘ 4’s | and friendly interest in the competition. We hope 
» and o> Gammua’s Dolla go to seep,” and Gammu’s y hci I 
R.. JACQUES AND THE WOLF. For the Companion. Dolla is dropped in the middle of the pillow. to give one or more of the — gtonny me week, 
ing anaes “m P Ep. Nuts TO CRACK, 
Ivance Ina village in France there lived a peasant, PEGGY’S ADVENTURE. Another trip and New Dolla is deposited. 
| if j sage WwW ao » \¢ * . <a ¢ ——— +> 
ranks the father of a boy very small for his age, who A TRUE sTORY. “New Dolla go to seep.” Now Floy looks at 
ts pur- was called Jacques Forrester. In that country, Peggy was always getting into mischief. Not them with delight, and by way of covering for Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
, after the very name of wolf is a terror to all children, eae eee ee ie wi ‘ i hem dr her dear self i he midst, like 
? - . a possible chance was there for a scrape, but them drops her dear se into the midst, like Z. 
y back and to most grown people. Jacques inquired P . ag & scrape, imothecsotlacmer broods. Batalect ae . 
h they of his father, one day, how he could best fight| she was sure to “get her foot in.” Not a rum- " capnainsbeisieng ORS) URES | POUn eawers “— phe I put my jirst, 
) their them; “for,” added he, “if L meet one I mean| pus among the hens, but she was ever at the| Christmas falls out of bed. eran tatietoisansien theca 
to kill it.” ; bottom of it Floy lifts up her own plump little body to res- My own, dear, little daughter.” 
vinced “Twill tell you the surest way to kill a wolf, ages ; at an ; , cue the doll. ieee eo 
beings. Jacques. As he always comes upon you with n every quarrel, in every muss and every ech sacha ga a OO os te is Sent with gentle cares 
ngage- his mouth wide open, thrust your arm down his | scramble for the goodies that were thrown out, eared = sa asain mrs ia “ #3 “Go off! you tll ange Ak ya ste <0? 
strag- throat until you reach the tail; then, pulling his | this naughty biddy was sure to be foremost and berry badly; nice cold water, (whieh is applied T’m eure you're woted needy !” 
them- tail, you turn your wolf, like a stocking, wrong | epjer with a bit of cloth from Floy’s catch-all, hang- x 
brown side out.” chiet, es ends teemanats Whdas ted teers om My daughter tried my last to whole, 
) 7 . : : : jf ies j 1 c q ws ti c ster; or tw fearful clatte 
scouts “But,” said Jacques, who took it all seriously, She had met with a series of mishaps and ac- Gisteeieks tht ilk eats iM nee Qin “ ; md Py nes nent fell out 
would “Lam so little; my arm would not reach to the | cidents that ought to have made her a sadder wicheety-ie “eo ee ee ee eee ee And on the pigs did spatier. x. 
‘ir mo- tail of the wolf.” and a wiser chicken, but alas! they did not; and | own again;” and Merry Christmas is restored ‘ 
‘y tum- P “In _ case,” answered the father, “I think | that was the way she came to grief. to her place in bed. z= 
o fight. weet pense Reap Me tee ~~ the throat, “New DoHa sick,—bokkinated,— bokkinated REBUS. 
. *hoking : : 
” The child went away thoughtfully on one side sore, New Dolla get better, Gamma’s Dolla all 
. ’ . 
while the father went away smiling on the other. well,” and then with another motherly survey 
oe That year the Winter was very severe, and the of content she covers them again, this time 
os aa ee ee — without accident, unless there are some broken 
gone out, had 1in C) or es wht 
h more house to take care of his little sister, yet in the bones from the weight of the covering. 
undred cradle. The door, which was left unlatched, “Baby go to seep, three dollas go to seep;” 
- Pot opened suddenly, and a youns wolf appeared. then after a little feigned sleep mamma speaks. 
Aony It had doubtless smelt the tender flesh, and it “Isn’t it most time for my baby to go to her 
sprang toward the sleeping child. crib?” at which the little mother lifts up her 
e up to Little Jacques had taken very seriously what aoe ilies 
of the his father had said. Without hesitating an in- head quite contentedly and says,— 
— = he threw himself before the wolf; then, “Papa rocker, rock papa’s sholer.” 
Pon — ~ fist, the brave boy thrust it into the “Well, Baby, put away the dolls.” So there is Lucius. 
(Me ‘ke am of the animal. The wolf strug: led, but a disturbance on the sofa pillow, and a look at ; 
Clarke Jacques, pressing his other hand upon his neck, pena NR oar. EY DOUBLE ACROBSTIO. 
1, when pushed it to the angle of the wall, where he held the littleempty rocking-chair, which makes Baby My Ist is a lake 
= it tightly squeezed, with his fist crammed down Floy think of something; she goes to it and pulls od 2d isa —, 
ninety — ppt ease — —ee upon it near mamma and says, “Baby p’ay.” My pa Scriptural — 
erwick, oblived to mak "hoa ak RNG the Crore DS Was “Yes, Baby pray;” so the little head, arms My 5th is a distinguished Roman. 
I sed to make, had exhausted the little fellow, : : My 6th is worthless 
as eigh- and he fell fainting beside the wolf. When the and most of the body are thrust into the chair,| mg initials are a fish—the finals an animal. 
es seem parents returned, imagine their surprise and ter- i oe | with the feet on the floor to keep the position. des MOINES. 
neth of ror at seeine tl z : . Peet Biddy’s pen adjoined the corn-house. Thither < . 
£ eeing the wolf and the child side by side! “God bes big baby, God bes baby sister, God 4 
ible cre- When Jacques came to himself, his first words | the rats resorted, and soon the young chickens b - 2 "il bat es ell Mis ieee cee 
; rare * * ” a e ape ri k iH ° yr well ag SCAPITATIONS. 
on, a ey little sister! The wolf has not eaten| were missing. The rats must be caught. So aoe he sn i cmaneaeusc.| om we — I'ma fish 
pant 7 one night a steel trap was set under the edge of oo — oe ie a nity i a Behead me, I’m faulty. 
a ————_ + - , - a “ Oita , he " . iia Sine 
f three Sneenniatinn: ans the corn-house and of the hen-yard, and pro- aa ee , out looks a happy heart from her a me twice, L’m an emblem of eternity. 
ards in B NTS IN ALASKA. tected from the hens by a loose covering of — blue - sss Lnicht ki cS Rett al I'm listening 
s s . le » FY + ° oly D nic’ r s as ’ * . 
ois ‘rnum would find it hard work to keep his} hoards. Next morning we mustered out early a. cele oe * *" nt atgge “oe? a Te-|  Behead me again, I’m a place of refuge. 
= we elephants alive in a trip to Alaska.|}to see what was caight. Alas! there was no a mn ro atti pew wo aa a a — ia 
ty old climate would be fatal to them. But] rat at all, but exactly in the middle of the hen- re Patni gg ~s rag! ate kainate Gunes 
musing ‘ey once abounded in that country, and their} yard lay the everlasting Peggy, with her nose in | Cait; Gamma’s Dolla papa’s sholer;” so the secant 
a good bones are now found in legions: the fateful trap, over on her side, stone dead, favored doll is rocked with Baby Floy to sleep Fae Bn. Pong y has ie pant upwards and 
. . ’ . i y wnwards? cow’s tail. 
he gold Pg examinations on the Yukon River in| and all the hens and chickens, led by the old | ©" P*P® chontier. Aunt Attar. What is the diff-rence between a sailorand a beer- 
of Ne- aarorian nee _ a — rooster, in solemn conclave gazing upon her re- | =~ : a — One puts his sail up, the other puts his ale 
gi > itiful on the wes al os v it ‘ ° rh. t. fa Bile rer ; . 
= on the east side of the North Pacific. “— ee deriving lessons of wisdom. Largest Organ Establishment in the World. Pie aay of a fish is like the end of a story? The 
wer Eno eas ° . > o “| y he ~ J a 
rer that sup meg quantities of bones are found, and a scieniiieleee, propensity had led her to explore Y Extensive Factories. When you stole my first I lost my second; but I 
> mines, ps a ivory sufficient to last the world for| the mysteries of those strange fixtures on her hope you will always possess my whole. Heartsease, 
to thei? the ip Ao Naan Aa ha eons pc premises, and she had come out with a jewel J. ESTEY & COMPANY, ee en OF 
£ ‘ ed with bones and tusks : a : . : n , 
n years 80 that every vessel now arriving from these vd upon her nose that proved something more than Brattleboro’, Vt., U.S. A. What band is that which has no buckle? A band 
il to the Of eheossessions has part of its cargo made up ornamental. Here was a truly tragical ending THE CELEBRATED of soldiers. 
and the as _ new-found remains. The elephant, | of all her adventures, and of all the troubles she 
im. eae nn is ae is now confined | ad inflicted upon us. E. Estey Cottage Organs. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Would see portion o Africa and Asia, and it 1. Cab, Our, Way, Polka, Enchain, Rat. Cowren, 
dow ae id if o a was in process of eee cacaieaad The latest and best improvements. Everything that is | Bryant. 
his own WV extinction. Neither Europe nor America, . . ; new and novel. @ leading improvements in Organs} 2. Can you not understand all these plain symbols? 
he loop Which once swarmed with an has now either STucK TO THE Rock.—A little boy five years | wore introduced first in this establishment. 3. ‘Tarsus, Shechem, Nain, Bethcaida, Rama, Sar- 
jingle in Tete ora vegetation fitted to their existence. = uted to pick a small snail from a rock, but Established 1846. — Gadara, Cesarea, Philippi, Salem, Sy- 
‘ remains, however, are likely to give Alaska | the creature’s hold was stronger than his finy ; : 
a val ii aalie “a soe : i ~ S 4 4. Moses, Ocean, Serge. Eagle, Sneer. 
uc not previously suspected. fingers, and he could not get it off. When he SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 5. The grave will shortly po over all, 
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LIVING TO DO GOOD. 


The Roman emperor Titus, when he could recall 
no kind act done to others through the day, was ac- 
customed to say to his friends, ‘‘l have lost a day.” 
Cotton Mather, a famous Puritan minister in New 
England, had a similar spirit, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. Dr. Franklin said he formed his 
habits of doing good to others from reading early in 
life a little book by Cotton Mather: 

Dr. Cotton Mather, who was born at Boston, in 





beautiful accuracy. He began as an errand-boy, and | 
did his work accurately. His leisure time he used in | 

erfecting his writing and arithmetic. Aftera while | 
1e learned telegraphy. At each step his employer | 
commended his accuracy, and relied on what he did, | 
because he was just right. And it is thus with every 
occupation. The accurate boy is the favored one. 
Those who employ men do not wish to be on the 
lookout, as though they were rogues or fools. If a; 
carpenter must stand at his journeyman’s elbow to} 
be sure that his work is right, or if a cashier must 
run over his book-keeper’s columns, he might as well 
do the work himself as employ another to do it in 
that way; and it is very certain that the employer 
will get rid of such an inaccurate workman as soon 
as he can.—/’resident Tuttle. 


on .>——_— 


“BURST.” 

We remember a comical row of pictures of a ‘‘two- 
legged beast”’ filling himself out bigger and bigger 
with drink till, finally, he flew in pieces like a bomb- 
shell. But the following case comes the nearest to 
literal bursting of any yet reported, probably. Capt. 
John Lunoe, of the ship Nebo, lately told the follow- 
ing extraordinary story: 


When I was last at Kragers, in Norway - himself 
a Norwegian—I had a French poodle that deliber- 
ately drank itself to death before the eyes of myself 
and some shipmates. I was living about one hundred 
and fifty yarda from the river’s side, and the dog pro- 
ceeded to drink there as we stood at ourdoor. It 
came back to us, and then once more returned to sa- 
tiate its thirst with the fresh water; again it left the 
water, evidently much bloated by the over copious 
draught it had gluttoned down. This time it stopped 
about half-way up the incline, lay down fora little 
while, turned back, and again made straight for the 
river. It there, for the third time, drank as much 
as, poor beast, it could hold—nay, more; for upon 
leaving the stream, being scarcely able to waddle, 
from repletion, it fell, and, some organ giving way, 
it burst internally and died immediately; at least, 
that was our presumed cause of its sudden death. 
The cause of its great thirst was probably having 
been fed for some time upon salt meat and soup.— 
Land and Water. 
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A GRATEFUL CAT, 


A cat in a Swiss cottage had taken poison, and 
came, in a pitiful state of pain, to seek its mistress’ 
| help. ‘The feverand heat were so great that it dipped 
| its own paws into a pan of water, an almost unheard- 
| of proceeding in a water-hating cat. She wrapped it 
| in wet linen, fed it with gruel, nursed and doctored 
it all the next day and night afler, It recovered, and 
could not find ways enough to show its gratitude. 
One evening she had gone up stairs to bed, when a 
mew at the window roused her; she got up and 
opened it, and found the cat, which had climbed a 





_ THE YOUTH'S 


he was the son of a laborer. The secret was, his | to be a good one, and thereby submit wi lingly to be im- 


the seventeenth century, commenced a life of the 
most active beneficence when very young, and at the 
age of sixteen adopted as a maxim that a power and | 
an opportunity to do good not only gives the right | 
of doing it, but makes it a positive duty. 
maxim he determined to act, and continued to de so | 
during the remainder of his days. | 

Accordingly he began in his father’s family, by 
doing all the good in his power to his brothers and | 
sisters, and to the servants. After he had attained 
to man’s estate, he imposed on himself a rule “‘never 
to enter any company where it was proper for him to 
speak without endeavoring to be useful in it; drop- 
ping, as opportunities might offer, some instructive 
hint or admonition.” 

Not a day passed without some contrivance on his 
part “to do good,” nor without his being able to say, 
at the close of it, that some part of his income had 
been distributed for pious purposes. 





oe 
A SMART RUSSIAN LADY, 
Thieves’ booty gets out of their hands very sudden- 


ly sometimes, though its real owners may never find 
it again: 





A very extraordinary incident is reported from 
Orel, a fertile grain-producing province of Russia. | 
A lady was stopped on the road near a village by a 
man in a sleigh, who demanded her money. Greatly | 
alarmed, she proceeded to comply with his require- | 
ment, when, in doing so, a ten-rouble note blew | 
away. The man rushed after it, when the lady, with 
= presence of mind, jumped into the sleigh, 
ashed the horses, and was very soon at her own 
door. Information was at once given to the police, 
who, on searching the sleigh,—a very handsome one 
—found a purse containing six thousand roubles. 
Notice has been given, but no claim for either sleigh 
or purse has been made. Probably both had been | 
stolen. 

Another curious instance of unclaimed property of | 
value occurred in England. A snuff-box, richly en- | 
crusted with diamonds, and valued at $5,000, was 
found in a carriage of the Bristol and Exeter Rail- 
way. It was advertised in all directions, but to no | 
purpose, and now remains an ornament of the Board. | 

Room, handed round for the directors to refresh | 
themselves with the contents. 


* — 
CALIFORNIAN EAGLES, 


A. J. Shuman, of Linda township, California, has | 
a large flock of ewes and lambs. A few days since he 
noticed a stampede of sheep in the distance, and sup- | 
—_— some dog was running about among them, 
1astened to the spot, where he arrived just in time | 
to see a large eagle rise from the ground, bearing in | 
his talons a fair-sized lamb, and fly away with it. | 
His attention was soon after attracted to other work 
of destruction by the eagle. One lamb was found 
minus the top of his skull, and dead, his skull having 
been broken in by an effort to capture it. Another | 
lamb was found minus an eye, which the voracious 
bird had struck with its beak in one of his belliger- 
ent swoops. The careful shepherd took the wounded 
lamb to the “lamb hospital” to be nursed. Some 
time ago an entire litter of small pigs disappeared in | 
& mysterious manner, and it is believed they were | 
carried away by eagles. 


| 





a 
THE ACCURATE BOY. 
There was a young man once in_the office of a} 
Western railroad superintendent. He was occupy- | 


ing a position that four hundred boys in that city 
would have wished to get. It was honorable, and 


“it paid well,” besides being in a line of promotion. 
How did he get it? Not by having a rich father, for 





its mouth, 


On this | tap, “that is not for thee.” 


| with a pleased look, and restored the mouse, when 


}a chureh. 


war tree nailed against the house, with a mouse in 
This it laid at its mistress’ feet, and went 
away. For above a year it continued to bring these 
tributes toher. Even when it had kittens. they were 
not allowed to touch this reserved share; and if they 
attempted to eat it, the mother gave them a little 
After a while, however, 
the mistress accepted the gift, thanked the giver 


the cat permitted her children to take the prey, 
which had served its purpose in her eyes. Here was 
a refined feeling of gratitude, remembered for months 
after, quite disinterested, and placed above the natu- 
ral instincts (always strong in a cat) toward her own 
offspring.—Good Words. 


tnmeidiccsicaial 
MUD TURTLES PLOUGHED UP. 
Two men engaged in the construction of Ditch 
No. 183, in Wood County, relate a singular circum- 
stance to the editor of the Bowling Green (Ky.) Sen- 
tinal: 


The ditch leads through a marshy swamp, which 
has not, probably, in the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant been as dry as this year, and even with 
the present great drouth, the team of horses mired so 
badly that in some instances they had to dig and pry 
them out from among the sunken bogs where they 
became entangled. In one place while ploughing, 
and about two and a half feet below the surface, they 
came upon a literal patch of huge mud turtles, some 
of which were as large on the back as the bottom of 
a Windsor chair, and so firmly imbedded were some 
of these tough customers, that they obstructed the 
plough, and threw it out of the farrow the same as a 
stone or root would do. 

Five or six of these lusty fellows would sometimes 
be turned out by a single furrow. They had probably 
sought this moist spot from some distanceas the best 
place to go into winter quarters. 


~ > _ 


A GERMAN PEDDLER was asked if it was not heavy 
work carrying a big pack around day after day. “O, 
yes,”” he replied, “it was heavy.” “Well, do you 
make much?” ‘Vell, 1 dunno; some days I make 
nothing, and oder days twice so much.” 


A MUSICIAN, George Sharp, had his name painted 
on his door thus: “G, Sharp.” A wag of a painter, 
who knew something of music, early one morning 
made the following undeniable and significant addi- 
tion: “Is A flat.” “G sharp’ and “A flat’ are the 
same note on the musical staff, so the joke was abso- 
lutely perfect. 


A MAN arose the morning after the late storm, and 
found his dog-kennel buried under a.drift as high as 
He worked for half an hour to dig the 
dog out, and then went down and told his clerks 
what he had done, adding, ‘‘A merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast.’’ But after he left home the neigh- 
bors saw his wife and daughter shovelling out paths 
through the snow, and carrying in coal. 





In buying Machine Twist it is important tor the Ladies 
to know which is the most reliable. It is the Eureka, 
sold by deaiers everywhere. Com. 


A Porvubar Mepicixe is the White Pine Compound. 
Large quantities have been used for Colds, Sore Throats, 
Weak Lungs, Kidney Complaints, and like discases, and 
given perfect satisfaction. Com. 


THE TEST OF EXCELLENCE.—Notwithstanding the un- 
precedented success and popularity of the Wilson Sewing 
Machine, there are still a few incredulous people, easily 
influenced by the representations of parties in maintain- 
ing the high prices of sewing machines, to beiieve that a 





COMPANION. 





posed upon. To all such we have onc brief piece of ad- 
vice. Go to the salesrooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, examine the work of the Wilson carefully and 
critically, see it operate on all classes of goods, inspect its 
workings in detail, and finally sit down tothe machine 
and operate it yourself. Ask any lady who has used one 
for a year or more and hear her verdict. If this dees not 
convince you that a really first-class machine can be sold 
ata popular price, then you are past convic:ion of any- 
thing. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and in all other cities in the United States. The 
Company want agents in country towns. Com. 





Po1sonED TO DeaTH.—A healthy liver secretes each 
day about two and a half pounds of bile, which contains a 
great amount of waste material taken from the blood. 
When the liver becomes torpid or congested, it fails to 
eliminate this vast amount of noxious substance, which, 
therefore, remains to poison the blood and be conveyed to 
every part of the system. Hence the symptoms of bile 
poisoning, which are dullness, headache, incapacity to 
keep the mind on any subject, impairment of memory, 
dizzy, sleepy, or nervous feclings, gloomy forebodings and 
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irritability of temper. ‘The blood itself being diseased, as 
it forms the sweat upon the skin, is so irritating and poi- 
sonous that it produces discolored brown spots, pimples, 
blotches and other eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncies and 
scrofulous tumors. The stomach, bowels, and other or- 
gans become affected, sooner or later, and costiveness, 
piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, diarrhaa and many other forms 
of chronic disease, are among the necessary results. Asa 
remedy for all these manifestations of disease, Dr, Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is positively unequalled. By it 
the liver and stomach are changed to an active and 
healthy state, the appetite regulated and restored, the 
blood and secretions thoroughly purified and enriched, 
and the whole system renovated and built up anew. Sold 
by Druggists. Com. 





PD ECALCOMANIA. 25 cents a package. HOR- 
TON ; R.1. 21—ltp 


CO., Providence, R. 











£00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 21—3t 
7}REE! Printing Presses and Type given away for 
one afternoon's work. Send stamp Now for full par- 
ticulars to E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. 21 


\ HEN YOU FEEL a Cough or bronchial affec- 

tion creeping on the lungs, take AYEn’s CHERRY 

PECTORAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable, 21-1t 

l NPRECEDENTED OFFER. Your name print- 

ed on 50 fine Bristol Board cards for 30 cts., or 100 for 

50 cts., post-paid. DEHUFF BROTHERS, Newtonville, Mass. 
$100 SAVED IN LEARNING TELE- 

GRAPHY. 

The Nonpareil Telegraph Apparatus. 
Neary 2000 soLD IN 18 MONTHS AND THE DEMAND UN- 
ABATED. $8 including Key, Sounder, Battery, Chemicals, 
Wire, also an Iliustrated Instruction Look. Get it and 
teach yourself. Send for Circular. 


. LOPE & CO., 
(P. 0. Box 6010.) (21—2t) 38 Vesey St., New York. 
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Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


18 DO STAND THE TEST. at 





WALTHAM 
WATCHES. 


To meet the demand for a smaller watch for gentlemen, 
the American Watch Company have introduced a new 
grade known as S1ze 14, which is a medium between the 
usual gentlemen's watch and the ladies’ watch. 


This watch is made on the three-quarter plate model, 
with extra jewels, chronometer balance, and contains all 
the recent improvements. The gold and silver cases are 
finished in the best manner and in the usual variety of 
patterns. 


This watch is a decided improvement on any watch now 
made of the same size, being about one-half the cost of the 
imported watch of similar size. 


A circular containing full information will be mailed to 
any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


19 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. at 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


BETTER THAN ANY OTHER FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Silver Tipped Shoes 


18 LAST THREE TIMES AS LONG. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


FASHIONS TRIPLE FAVORITE. 
LE PLUS NOUVELLE. 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1873, by 
. BURDETTE SMITH, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress, at Washington, D. C. 





As a Polonaise—As a Waterproof. 

MAGIC COSTUME. —‘his is the Acme of 
Paris ingenuity! The above engraving represents 
Two views of it. And there is still another, viz.: a 
draped apron front. It makes an elegant Polonaise, 
a superb Redingote and a tasteful Waterproof. 
THREE EntTirELy different CostumEs in ONE! It 
can be changed from a Pc lonaise to a Redingote or 
Waterproof in LEss than ONE MINUTE, even while 
walking! by simply adjusting one button. ‘The orig- 
inal is made in dark blue ladies’ cloth, trimmed with 
herculean braid. This pattern is also PARTICU- 
LARLY desirable for wash goods, BECATSE when 
unbuttoned, the Polonaise or Redingote falls into a 
beautiful shaped wrapper, without pleat or gather, 
making it easy to laundry. ‘jhe traveller, especially 
the voyager, will find it an indispensable conven- 
ience. Requires 5 yards waterproof. 

This Costume is very simple and easy to make 
by the pattern. Elaborate instructions telling how 
to use each piece—how to drape and adjust after 
completed, ete., etc. Besides this, we inclose a 
CLO:H MODEL with each pattern, showing just 
how to put it together, and how it will look when 
completcd—every seam, pleat, boop ane gather. 

All sizes, Pattern and CLO1H MODEL complete, 
ONE DOLLAR, see Premium below. 

We furnish it “READY MADE” in Linen or Ba- 
tiste, from $5 to $15. in English Waterproof, $10 to 
#20, inany color of ladies’ cloth, handsomely trimmed, 
$25. StNw STAMP for our CATALOGUE of 
STYLES. 

We give a CLOTH MODEL with each pattern, 
which SHOWS every seam, pleat, gather, loop, etc., 
how to put the garment together by the pattern, and 
how it will look when completed. Isy the use of our 
CLOTH MODELS any person who can sew can FIN- 
ISH the most difficult garment as easy as the plain- 
est. They are PERrt ECT GUIDES, 

SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR. 
Only One Dollar a Year. 
Sample copy mailed for 25 cents. 
BEST AND ea MAGAZINE IN THE 


PREMIUM. Exery,st 


Every subscriber is entitled to 
ONE DOLLAR, FREE 








select Patterns to the value of 


ESIDES this premium, every copy of the 
BAZAAR contains a *‘tHALF-PRICE 
CHECK,” which entitles the subscriber to select 
ONE pattern from EACH BOOK, by sending 
the “Check,” with HALF of the price—in 
MONEY-—of the pattern selected. 

By inclosing ONE DOLLAR and Stamp to A. 
BURDETTE SMITH, you will be made a YEAR- 
LY SUBSCRIBER, and the pattern of the above 
engraving. with a Cloth Model, will be mailed to 
you FE =! OR, if you preter to select your pre- 
mium after you receive the Bazaar, we will mail to 
you a receipt for your subscription, and a **-PRE- 
MIUM COUPON,” which will entitle you to 
select patterns to the value of ONE dollar FREE 
at any time. When you send your subscription, 
please state WHICH. 

Address very plainly 

- BURDETTE SMITH, 
SMITH'S PATTERN BAZAAR, “a 
P. O. Box 5055. 914 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STEEL BOWS. 
The jolliest thing for 


TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 
CISE AND SPORT. 

Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for 

sample. 


LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 
55 Washington Street, Boston. 
Agents wanted. 1eowSt_ 


$5 to $90) rer daz} Acente wanted! All ctasses of -orting ee 
Odo ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moneys 











rewing machine must necessarily he sold at a higher price 
/ 


50 Elegant Visiting Cards sent, post-paid, for 25 centst 
OU IL. FRENCH, North Bridgewater, Mass  21—4t 


Work for usin their spare moments or all the time than ate" t-ia8 
tise, Particulars free, Address G, & Co., Portland. be. 
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